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gF ROGRESS in the last forty or 
fifty years has not been restrict- 
ed to matters in the realm of 
physical science, nor to the solu- 
tion of problems in the field of 
industrial work. Wonderful as 
has been the advance, for example, in everything 
with which electricity has had to do, on the one 
hand, or in everything which relates to transpor- 
tation, on the other, a careful survey of the 


whole situation will show that progress equally \ Na | | 
7 
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wonderful has been made in many other lines of ., ee 
intellectual effort; and, among all these, an ex- ~ 7 
hibit can be made for progress in education /A 
which will be as remarkable as any other. It is / | 
customary to make remark upon the widespread Ve 
influence of commercial ideals and of others Sa 
closely related, and upon the enormous growth of oa. 
such interests within a given time. One like- Se om & 
wise may point out the magnificent development fin ” 
| in the educational field, and the very remarka- { ( 
\ ble growth which has taken place even within | > 
| ten years. “38 
| \| A dozen or more problems of paramount in- J rl 
\ terest in the field of education have taken on / 
more definite form within these years, and some \ \ 
of them have moved definitely towards solution. / 
In the case of one of these problems it is inter- . ) 
a esting to note, that while all agree that impor- 4 
f tant progress has been made towards its solution, \ 
<e, there is great difference of opinion as to the rt 
direction in which the solution is being found. ‘ VI 
1 refer to the problem of the coeducation of “A 
the sexes. 
ba The interest in the subject of coeducation re 
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is something extraordinary. The word has 
become almost a shibboleth in the contest be- 
tween the progressive and the conservative. 
Those who accept the doctrine of coeducation 
believe in it with all their heart; those who 
oppose it are ready to fight it with every kind 
of weapon, It is maintained, on the one hand, 
that at the present time a wave of reaction is 
passing over the country, and that the facts 
point clearly to a marked change of feeling 
on the part of those who have been hitherto 
the friends of coeducation. It is just as 
steadily maintained, on the other hand, that 
never before in the history of education has 
the feeling on this subject been stronger or 
more intense. It is impossible to suppose, we 
are told, that in this day of advanced enlight- 
enment women are to be deprived of any of 
the privileges which they have gained in the 
hard-fought battles of the past. 

The agitation of this subject, we must con- 
cede, has been more pronounced and more 
widely distributed within two or three years 
than at any time in the preceding decade. 
The immediate occasion of this agitation is 
more or less uncertain. In certain institu- 
tions of learning the subject has been 
seriously discussed. In many educational 


conferences it has received much attention, 
and is, consequently, a subject which just 
now deserves the thought of all who take any 


interest whatever 
education. 

It is my desire, in the two papers which I 
have been requested to write upon this sub- 
ject, to present briefly two propositions. In 
the first paper I wish to show that coeducation 
is the latest of several stages which may be 
traced in the gradual development of educa- 
tional method as it stands related to success. 
In the second paper I shall endeavor to point 
out that coeducation may and indeed must 
be modified and adjusted to meet the require- 
ments of special situations. It is hardly 
necessary to suggest that one labors under 
serious limitations in endeavoring to treat 
so large a subject in so small a space. 

It requires only a superficial observer to be 
able to note quite definitely the geographical 
features of the problem of coeducation. Rough- 
ly speaking, we find in New England and 
New York, colleges for men and colleges for 
women separate from each other, Radcliffe 
and Barnard being almost as distinct from 
Harvard and Columbia as if they were inde- 
pendent women’s colleges. In this territory a 


in questions of general 


larger number of separate schools, including 
academies, are to be found than probably in 
any other part of the country, although even 
here the modern high school open to both 
boys and girls has had large growth. In the 
Middle States and the West, colleges for men 
alone or colleges for women are almost un- 
known. In any case, they form the exception. 
In this statement count need not be taken of 
certain “ finishing” schools for women, called 
seminaries. A more uniform system could 
hardly be imagined than that which pre- 
vails. 

In the South, although the policy of co- 
education has been very largely accepted and 
put into operation, it is by no means so uni- 
form as in the West. In the wealthy East 
and in the sentimental South parents have 
been loath to trust their daughters in so demo- 
eratic an environment. In the West it has 
been different; to a large extent the girl has 
been placed upon the same footing as the boy. 
Opinions may differ as to the wisdom of this 
policy, as shown by its results, but the facts 
as thus roughly stated are indisputable. 

The geographical distribution just indi- 
cated furnishes the clue to the historical de- 
velopment of coeducation. Here again my 
statement must be the most general possible. 
We may observe at least three stages in this 
development. The first will include the period 
extending far back when college instruction 
was provided only for men. During this 
period women were given, in the so-called 
seminaries, some knowledge of music, history, 
the French language, and English literature; 
but the provision for the higher education 
of women, whether considered from the point 
of view of curriculum, endowment, or instruc- 
tion, was practically nothing. The second 
stage was introduced when Vassar College was 
built in the year 1861. In a section of the 
country in which provision had already been 
made for men, no plan whereby women might 
enjoy the privileges of higher education could 
be devised other than that of separate colleges. 
[t seems quite certain even to-day, both from 
the economic and from the social point of 
view, that any other solution of the question 
of women’s higher education was impossible. 
Colleges had been provided for men. The 
only sensible, in fact, the only possible, thing 
was to provide institutions of a similar char- 
acter for women. At this time the question 
of university work, as distinguished from that 
of college, had not yet presented itself. 
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About this same time, however, people in 
the Western States found themselves com- 
pelled to provide facilities for higher educa- 
tion for both men and women. It is true, a 
certain number of colleges for men had been 
founded in accordance with the New England 
policy of separate education; but these, in 
most cases, were not adequately equipped, and, 
besides, they were not numerous enough to 
meet the very large demands being made. In 
the great development of education by the 
people which took the form of State univer- 
sities, and was led by the University of Michi- 
gan, the idea of separate education prevailed 
only a short time. The situation in the West 
was characterized by so much flexibility and 
was so easily adjusted to the demands of the 
popular feeling, that within a little while the 
coeducational policy was adopted at Michi- 
gan; and in the universities afterwards estab- 
lished practically no question was raised on 
this point. Among the colleges first estab- 
lished for men, and later opening their doors 
to women, Oberlin, in Ohio, took the lead. 

In rough outline, then, we see three policies 
in operation, the first of which may be called 
the old, the second and third the new,—these 
latter growing out of an acknowledged con- 
viction that women should have the privileges 
of higher education; the second policy, pro- 
viding for separate colleges for women, hav- 
ing its fullest development in that section of 
the country in which fairly adequate pro- 
vision had already been made for men; the 
other policy, that of coeducation, coming into 
existence in the West, where comparatively 
meagre opportunities for higher education ex- 
isted at the particular time when the rights 
of women in this particular had come to be 
recognized. 

It is important, in the study of this prob- 
lem, to observe the influence, by way of re- 
action, which has been exercised on educa- 
tional policy by the coeducational develop- 
ment in the West. This is seen ‘n the so- 
called annexes that have been established in 
connection with some of the largest universi- 
ties, like Harvard and Columbia. In these 
the arrangement exists by which, in classes 
for graduate instruction and, indeed, in some 
of the higher undergraduate work, men and 
women may be admitted to the same recita- 
tion-room. This development seems to have 
proceeded farther at Columbia than at Har- 
vard. It has gone still farther at Yale, where 
all courses of instruction in graduate work 


have been opened to women. And inasmuch 
as the line between graduate and under- 
graduate work in these days is not sharply 
drawn, this means that in the later years of 
college work men and women in many cases 
sit together at Yale. It is seen still further 
in the number of colleges—for example, 
Rochester and Beloit—which have within ten 
years opened their doors for the first time to 
women; likewise, in the fact that in the last 
few years there has been no perceptible in- 
crease in the number of women’s colleges. 
Three additional points may be mentioned 
which look in the same direction. In several 
instances in the West women have been ad- 
mitted to professional schools in divinity, 
medicine, and law. Certain German univer- 
sities have admitted women, and in many 
eases for degrees; and, besides, there has 
been a growth in the amount and character of 
philosophical work along coeducational lines, 
the great majority of modern educational 
philosophers making coeducation a funda- 
mental principle in their system. 

It is quite possible to base upon the above 
sketch, imperfect as it is, certain conclusions. 
These may be summed up very briefly. The 
result of the development which has been ta- 
king place during fifty years, as we see it to- 
day, is far from ideal, since the development 
has been so largely affected by historical and 
geographical situations. If the coeducational 
principle is correct, the East is at least fifty 
years behind the West. If it is wrong, it will 
require more than a century for the West to 
set itself right. The South is in a position 
to move in either direction without serious 
difficulty. 

The lack of unanimity of opinion becomes 
more and more apparent as one looks close- 
ly into the facts. Although at first sight 
the West seems to have made its choice of co- 
education on purely pedagogical grounds, a 
closer examination shows that coeducation 
was as much a matter of necessity in the West 
as it was an impossibility in the East. How 
could provision be made in the Western States 
for separate colleges for women when there 
were so few such colleges for men? Coedu- 
cation in the West has been an economic 
necessity. Now that the number of students 
is so large and the resources of these States 
have increased at so rapid a rate, will it any 
longer remain an economic necessity? and, if 
not an economic necessity, will it continue? 

But notwithstanding this, it is clear that 
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the policy which may be said to characterize 
the West is a more modern policy, and that 
in this policy the Western institutions have 
made large advance upon the East. It is 
not merely a question of different geographic- 
al situation, nor of historical environment. 
It is more than this. A stage of development 
has been reached higher and more advanced 
than that stage which is represented in the 
East by separate institutions for men and 
women. The spirit which opens the doors of 
every educational institution to women as 
well as to men is, one may safely say, splen- 
didly modern and higher than the older spirit 
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of the monastery and the convent. It is sure- 
ly more American. If, however, we under- 
stand that the principle of evolution holds 
good in the field of educational progress, we 
must conclude that there is something still 
higher in educational policy in connection 
with this question of coeducation than has yet 
been reached. It seems to be certain that 
this higher development will always include 
close association of men and women, and the 
extension of equal privileges by the same in- 
stitution to both sexes. Of this further de- 
velopment and its necessity I am permitted 
to write in another article. 





THE CRICKET ON 


BY SAMUEL 


I rove the merry warblers, 
The lyrists of the Spring. 
But when those bards in feathers 
Have flown on fickle wing, 
Out, from the frozen grasses, 
There hies, without delay, 
A Singer small, 
More blithe than all 


The tuneful choir of May. 


MINTURN 


THE HEARTH 
PECK 


Without—the snow is drifting; 
Within—the back-log’s glow 

Slow-waning, leaves in shadow 
My faithful books a-row; 


I catch the wind’s wild moaning, 





And yet—I am not sad: 
Care frowns in vain— 
I entertain 


A Minstrel ever glad. 


He pipes—I feel the sunshine, 


I scent the Summer rose; 


Anear my feet a brooklet 


Is tinkling as it goes; 


The yellow bees are humming 


A drowsy, golden glee; 


And all night long 


I live in song 


Through summers yet to be. 




















ROMANCE 15 DEAD 


by Dorothy Canfield 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESTER RALPH 


VERYTHING about her was 
Parisian, but she was never- 
theless distinctly an American 
figure, as she stepped out on 

















the baleony and gazed de- 
lightedly up and down the 


Grand Canal. “Oh, Auntie,” she exclaimed, 
speaking to some one inside the door, “ isn’t 
it heavenly to get back here? Paris is so 
gray—” Here she stopped abruptly and gazed 
long at a figure at the other end of the bal- 
cony. 





Amused astonishment grew in her eyes, 
and as she turned back to the door she began 
speaking in a voice bubbling over with merri- 
ment, “ Auntie, they really do exist! Come 
out here quick if you want to see the typical 
American you read about. I always supposed 
that was an invention of the American funny 
man. How could any one believe there really 
are live specimens ?” 

At the end of this speech a gray and 
decently bonneted head, by no means Parisian, 
appeared at the door and an expostulatory 
hand accompanied the caution: “’Sh! Marie. 
Be careful!” 

Marie covered her mouth with her hand to 
prevent further speech and to shut in the 
laugh that threatened to become too audible 
as she looked again at her compatriot of the 
other end of the baleony. He was the embodi- 


ment of what, relying on the delicate accuracy 
of her Parisian-made English, she was wont 
to call derisively “ Amurrican.” <A soft wide- 
brimmed hat pulled down over his eyes shut 
out all of the brilliant Venetian sunshine 
that might have crept in around the edge of 
his widely extended Chicago Herald. The feet 
cocked up on the balcony rail were shod in 
the most American of ready-made shoes. 
As the two ladies loitered down towards him, 
however, he straightened up in his chair and 
took down his feet. The tall blond girl frowned 
disappointedly and whispered to her aunt: 

“Oh, bother! He’s not a perfect speci- 
men. He lacks the sublime unconsciousness 
you read about. He knows it’s not proper 
to put your feet on the table. He may even 
be so degenerately European as to offer to get 
us chairs.” 

But the reader of the Chicago paper evi- 
dently thought that he had recognized the 
presence of ladies quite sufficiently by keep- 
ing both feet on the ground. He did not 
look towards them or seem in any way con- 
scious that his corner was no longer a solitary 
one. Turning his cigar over with a combined 
motion of his tongue and jaw which made the 
younger of the two ladies shudder, he folded 
back a page of his paper and plunged with 
obvious satisfaction into the sporting column. 








og 


“ Auntie,” she said in a whisper, “are all 
their skins leathery like that? Hasn’t any 
one in America a digestion ?” 

Her aunt was struggling with a tangle in 
the chain of her eye-glasses and spoke with 
an asperity partly occasioned by its obstinacy: 





EVERYTHING ABOUT HIER WAS PARISIAN, 
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“You're talking very foolishly, Marie, and 
showing the bad effects of your foreign bring- 
ing up. I'll warrant there is more fine char- 
acter in that man than in a dozen of your 
Rawson Newells.” As she brought out the 
last name she gave a jerk to the chain which 
broke it and sent her 
eye-glasses spinning over 
the tile floor. 

“Will he pick it up?” 
asked Marie, derisively, 
“or will he make me go 
down on my knees and 


reach under the bench: 

ay I understand that your 
eat typical noble American 
a. will save your life in an 
ry Indian fight and never 
bones think to help you on 

6 ft with your jacket.” The 
wajpin last words died away in 


a murmur as the Ameri- 
can bent his lanky height 
. and picked up the 
ind glasses. He did more 
than this—he threw 
a away his cigar as he 
came towards them and 
touched his slouch-hat. 
“He thinks he never 
could get it as far over 
his eyes again if he 
took it off,” was the 
satiric comment of the 
girl on this. 
= guess you— 
dropped something,” he 
said, in a humorous in- 
tonation, the slangy rea- 
son for which neither of 
the ladies recognized, 

y ‘‘Thank you very 
much,” said the aunt, as 
she held out her hand. 

The man still kept the glasses. “If 

you'll give me that chain I guess I 
could fix it a little better than you. 
I’m used to little tinkery jobs like 
that—fix all m’wife’s things.” As he 
said this he looked for the first time at the 
owner of the glasses, and an astonished 
recognition appeared in his face. “ Why,” 
he exclaimed, “if this isn’t Miss Levantia 
Howard!” 

Miss Tloward looked perplexed for an in 

stant and then flashed sudden recollection. 








an 
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“Well, of all things, 
Mr. Horning, to meet 
you over here after so 
many years! How long 
is it since I saw you?” 

In a moment they 
were deep in a flood of 
reminiscences which 
swept over Marie’s head 
and evidently bored her. 
She rose and leaned 
over the baleony rail 
and gazed at the softly 
sparkling scene before 
her. The realization 
of the beauty of it grew 
in her face till her eyes 
shone in a_ sort of 
The trees were 
just leafing out in the 


ecstasy. 


most exquisitely tender 
of greens, the delicate 
tracery of the boughs 
and young leaves show- 
ing clear on the creamy 
white of the walls. The 
dark green of the canal 
flashed in the sun and 
east flickering limpid 
shadows on the perfect 
wall of a palace across 
the way. 

Her passion of de- 
light was still glowing 
in her face as she turn- 
ed somewhat impatient- 
ly in answer to a call 
from her aunt. As she 
walked back towards 
the two she noticed with 
scorn that the Ameri- 
can had placed his chair 
with its back squarely 
to the Canal so that all 
he could see was the 
brick wall of the hotel. 

“This is my niece, Mr. Horning,” said her 
aunt. “You probably don’t remember her 
mother. She was a little girl when you left 
for the West. She married an artist and 
they’ve always lived abroad. Marie hardly 
knows America at all.” 

Mr. Horning took Marie’s hand in his own 
leathery one and smiled at her as though 
she were a child. Indeed, he seemed to Marie 
to be quite old, and yet he could not be over 





“THIS IS MY NIECE, MR. HORNING.” 


fifty. She decided that this effect was due 
to his entirely impersonal manner—a com- 
plete ignoring of her blond good looks, which 
was new in her world. 

“Mr. Horning has been telling me what he’s 
been doing since he left Medford. It seems 
to be chiefly that he has married the best 
woman in the world.” 

Horning laughed at the mildly satiric turn 
and thrust out his long legs in great satis- 
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faction. “ You just don’t know how good it 
seems to see some home folks. IT’ve been trav- 
elling around for pretty near two months and 
haven’t talked anything but business. I think 
considerable of my wife and I guess I have 
sort of let out when I got a chance to talk 
about her. I miss her a great deal,” he said, 
simply, but with a little thrill in his voice 
which made Marie suddenly interested in the 
conversation. He was evidently devoted to 
his wife. She thought of the men she knew 
who were devoted to their wives and of the 
qualities in the women which made them so. 

“T suppose your wife is a very beautiful 
woman ?” she said, inquiringly. 

Mr. Horning looked at her quickly and then 
down at his* watch-chain, which he began to 
twist. “M-m-m,” he said, reflectively, and 
then looking at her again, he said, gravely, 
and with a vibration in his voice that startled 


Marie, “She’s my wife.” He smiled as he 


said it, as though to temper a reproof to a 
child. But it was not a reproof to Marie; it 


was a revelation. She opened her eyes wide 
realization of all that he meant came 
over her. 

Miss Howard asked curiously: “ How does 
it happen that such a devoted couple are sep- 
arated? Why isn’t she with you?” 

The man answered the questions quickly, 
as though they touched a sore spot. “ It’s just 
the hardest luck! We haven’t a relative in 
the world to leave the children with and they 
weren’t big enough to bring along. I tell you 
it broke me all up to leave her behind. Ever 
since we were engaged we’ve been planning 
to come abroad together. 


as a 


It didn’t seem any 
nearer than going to heaven, but we never 
gave it up. Before the children came we used 
to read up in the evenings till I just felt I 
could shut my eyes and see Paris. I guess 
the Paris we saw that way isn’t very much 
like the real Paris, but I’ll bet the real Paris 
can’t beat it!” 

Miss Howard interrupted him: “Why, I 
thought you said a minute ago you had just 
come from Paris! I should think you’d know 
how the real Paris looks.” 

Mr. Horning hesitated, and then said, in a 
constrained way, “ Well, on a business trip, 
you understand, you don’t get to see much.” 

Marie spoke laughingly, with a light grace 
that kept her remark from sharpness, “ You 
certainly didn’t see much of Paris if you 
turned your back to it as you do here to 
Venice.” 


“Yes, and, Marie,” exclaimed her aunt, 
“Mr. Horning has told me he has been a week 
in Venice and hasn’t been out of the hotel!” 

“That’s a fact,” he rejoined, with evident 
satisfaction. “I haven’t seen much of Venice, 
that’s one thing sure. If it hadn’t been for 
the Amurrican newspapers I don’t know how 
I’d have worried along.” 

Marie was looking at him 
ment. 


in bewilder- 
“Ts it that you don’t speak Italian?” 
she asked, “because I do and I’m sure any 
friend of Aunt Levantia’s—” She broke off in 
astonishment at the emphatic negation from 
Mr. Horning. 


“ No, ma’am! 


Thank you just as much, but 
I— Well, I'll tell you how it is, Miss How- 
ard. I wouldn’t have come over here without 
my wife—never—if the house had had another 
man they could have sent to look after these 
branch offices. I just had to come, but I 
never felt so mean over anything. After all 
our planning and everything, to have me come 
off by myself! It wasn’t fair!” 

Miss Howard spoke severely, “ Well, your 
wife’s a selfish woman if she wasn’t as pleased 
as could be that you had the chance.” 

The man smiled confidently: “You don’t 
know m’wife! She was pleased all right, but 
I decided I wouldn’t see a thing without her.” 

“What made you your mind?” 
asked Marie. 

“T didn’t,” said Horning, contentedly. “TI 
didn’t change my mind and I haven’t seen 
anything. Only just railway stations and 
business offices. I said to myself it would be 
too mean to see alone all those things we’d 
planned so long to see together, and I’m not 
a-going to do it.” He laughed reflectively. 
“T don’t think I ever put in so much time 
sleeping in all my life. I just sleep and read 
the papers all the time I’m not doing busi- 
I’m waiting here now for the manager 
of our branch in Athens. His steamer’s late.” 
He stopped, drew a long breath, and closed his 
eyes. When he spoke again there was a note 
of intense feeling in his voice. “ When I 
think I’m in Venice it seems as though I had 
io look around, because Venice was always 
one of the places that sounded as if ’twould 
strike me just right—so different from Day- 
ton. But every time I feel as though I must 
look to see if the Doge’s palace is as fine as 
the books say, I think of the evenings m’wife 
and I read Ruskin, and I decide I’ll get more 
satisfaction out of the Amurrican papers!” 

Miss Howard could contain herself no 





change 


ness. 
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longer. “Of all things! I never heard of 
anything so foolish! It’s positively sinful. 
It won’t do your wife any good, your shut- 
ting your eyes. How unreasonable!” 

The American looked at her whimsically. 
“ Any one could see you never married, Miss 
Howard. There’s mighty little that is rea- 
sonable about it!” 

Miss Howard had the customary offended 
look of the unmarried reminded of the limita- 
tions of their condition. “It’s true I’m not 
married. But there is such a thing as sense 
in marriage and out of it, and there’s no sense 
in your losing such an opportunity to im- 
prove your mind.’ 

Mr. Horning spoke meditatively: “I guess 
I don’t want my mind any more improved 
than my wife’s. She wouldn’t want hers any 
more cultivated than mine. I guess we'll cul- 
tivate together!” 

Marie suddenly spoke. Her were 
glowing and she was looking at the man as 
though he were transfigured. “I think it is 
the finest thing I ever heard of,” she exclaim- 
ed, “the noblest! Think of closing your eyes 
to all that”—she waved her hand at the 
beauty and color below them—“ just because— 
Why, it’s like one of the big things men did 
in the Middle Ages!” 

Mr. Horning looked very uncomfortable 
and moved uneasily in his chair. “TI guess 
there’s nothing so very ‘ noble’ in it,” he said, 
trying to laugh. “ Anybody ’d do the same!” 


eyes 


He suddenly seemed self-conscious and aware 
that he had been talking very freely of his 
own affairs to comparative strangers. 

Marie felt that her words had broken the 
spell. “I’m not big enough even to hear of a 
thing like that and take it the same fine way 
he’s doing it,” she thought. 

At this point an immaculately dressed 
young man with eye-glasses came out on the 


baleony, evidently in search of the ladies. 
The American seemed much relievea at his 
arrival and the subsequent departure of his 


two confidantes. 

Marie turned back at the door and’ pointed 
him out to her companion. “You might 
not know it,” she said, “but there sits Don 
Quixote.” 


A little later 
towards the hotel. 


they were floating down 
Rawson Newell was telling 
the history of one of the palaces they were 
passing—“ and he grieved so over her death 
that he followed her in three days and they 
were buried together. It’s a tale from a past 
world—it couldn’t happen now. Romance is 
dead.” He was evidently pleased with this re- 
mark, for he repeated, “ Romance is dead.” 
Marie looked up at the baleony. A sturdy 
pair of boot soles faced the world from the 
railing. Mr. Horning’s paper was being fold- 
ed together. She tried to speak to him, but 
as he laid the paper on one side he resolutely 
pulled his slouch-hat further over his eyes. 
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BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. Y. 


Little, wistful Child 
There in the doorway, I look back on you, 
Wiser and older, though not now too wise; 
And still, like you, with heart unrecon- 
ciled, 
Knowing full many things you never knew, 
For all your wistful eyes! 


Yet all is true, and more, 
More than I learned through all your 
grievous learning 


And sun-shower comfort: all, and more, 
is true. 
Thanks to the unthanked years gone long 
before, 


I add my little to your little earning, 
I, now,—that have been you. 


One thing now I know, 
They never told,—our elders in the gate: 
One thing I learn too late to comfort you. 
Childhood was best, said they! And we 
could grow 
Only to care, and knowledge, and the 
weight 
Of grief—It was not true. 


Cory 


Never without your care,— 
You, at whose window evermore the 
Wind 
Cried out of all the sorrow of strange 
lands, 
Weeping eternal query to the air, 
Where Shadow came to be the hunger- 
thinned 
Prayer of a thousand hands! 


Nor sheltered far apart 
From older folk, all you whose first amaze 
Might well abash the stars, to tell their 
song 
How great grief is within a little heart! 
For if our grief be greater, yet our 
days— 
Our days are not so long! 


Out of a round sea-shell 
You could hear all the warning of the 
past, 
A master-captive in a little sound:— 
Out of the single murmur made to tell 
All mystery, as from a pebble-cast 
The ripples widen round. 
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YOU COULD HEAR ALL THE WARNING OF THE PAST. 
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Yes, it could breathe and haunt 
With hollow surge of all things long forgot, 
With the horizon voice of things to be, 
With all foreboded peril that may daunt 
A castaway,—the dread, the spell, but 
not 
The glory of the Sea! 


For pain is surely pain. 
Yet pain will buy most miracle of sweet. 
And joy is more than ever snow-time was, 
Or to count lighted windows through the 
rain, 
Or hear enchanted sparrows of the street 
Singing, ‘‘ Shiraz—Shiraz!”’ 


And more, more wonder yet,— 
Wonder of darkness :—that this confidence 
Should burn through shadow like a blind- 

ed star, 
While, groping on, by starry calls beset 


And darkly felt, some clasping recom- 
pense, 
Life goes from near to far! 


Life will not measure us 
As little as we ask; the little part 
We pray to keep, the little we would 
know ;— 
But ever with great gifts and perilous, 
More than we ken, or would; and more 
than heart , 
Can hold until it grow. 


. . . Some day—may it be!— 
My wiser soul shall see more clear, gone 
by, 
These things I choose not, and—without 
my tears— 
A Child here, in a doorway,—even me: 
Above wronged time to know victoriously, 
Wiser than men, are Years. 





CHILDHOOD WAS BEST, SAID THEY ! 
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BY FRANCES A. KELLOR 
SECRETARY OF THE INTER-MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE ON HOUSEHOLD RESEARCH 


OR a problem so far-reaching as house- 

hold service, less time and money have 

been expended in an effort to understand 
and solve its problems than in any other field 
of labor. Much time and money have been 
spent by individuals in their attempts to ad- 
just their own households, but these employers 
rarely get together or seek to profit by the ex- 
periences, knowledge, and efforts of one 
another. Solutions of the problem are iso- 
lated, are undertaken without a knowledge 
of the whole subject and with little relation 
to other efforts or failures. These solutions 
are so numerous that the writer can refer to 
but one here—the new movement which con- 
siders the model employment agency as the 
key to the entire situation. The writer’s re- 
cent investigation of these agencies shows 
that there is a large group of them which 
supply fully three-fifths of the household 
workers, and which control and direct the 
supply of workers; that in most States they 
are not regulated by law and their methods 
are unknown; and that in many, these methods 
include the most undreamed-of frauds and 
immoralities. 

Such conditions call for great improve- 
ments and offer the opportunity for much 
business as well as philanthropic effort. In 
so far as this new movement .of model em- 
ployment agencies, of which the women’s do- 
mestic guilds are the best illustration, seeks 
to remedy these evils it is entitled to the high- 
est commendation. But, considered as a “ so- 
lution of the servant problem,” the guilds mis- 
lead the public and unjustifiably raise the 
hopes of householders. They cannot be an 
ultimate solution of this problem, because, in- 
stead of increasing the supply, they at best 
divert it from other offices not so well adver- 
tised, whose patrons suffer when others secure 
this supply. They do not increase the degree 
of competency, though when they introduce 
the improved conditions which must obtain 





in the best offices, they will prevent much 
of the corruption and fraud which now 
prevail in many agencies. They do not add to 
the knowledge of the entire subject of house- 
hold work, because their entire time is taken 
up with the details of placing. 

The function of employment agencies is 
that of a medium of exchange, not that of a 
factory for turning out perfected workers, 
as the public evidently believes. Their work, 
as most of them prove, is to provide a conve- 
nient, oftentimes attractive, place, with ex- 
perienced attendants, where employers may 
meet employées under the best conditions. 
They must endeavor to bring in as many em- 
ployées as possible. For all of this a fee 
is charged. These employées are attracted by 
advertisements, by runners to other agencies, 
and by attractive offers from other homes. 
In other words, they are clearing-houses for 
dissatisfied workers, be the cause intolerant 
employers, incompetency, immorality, unjust 
demands on both sides, inadequate wages, 
hard conditions, or desire for a change. These 
the office knows, but, being only an exchange, 
it does not otherwise affect them. Indeed, it 
must fit employées into hard conditions as well 
as into easy ones; into intolerant homes as well 
as into liberal ones; and into low wages as 
well as high. When the agency receives an 
order, it has no power to change one item, 
and if it objects to any of the terms it can 
only say: “I cannot fill it; no girl will go.” 

Having made clear the fact that agencies 
are but clearing-houses, the middleman be- 
tween two contracting parties, with no control 
whatever over the terms, what are the funda- 
mental conditions which make household 
work so great a problem, and how can agen- 
cies possibly influence them at any point— 
even the most model ones, as they are at 
present conducted or until they become edu- 
cational centres? The causes of the “ serv- 
ant problem ” are chiefly two—inadequacy of 
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the supply, and incompetency—but back of 
these lie a series of conditions which may be 
grouped under sanitary, economic, and social, 
and the attitude of mind toward the problem. 
Sanitary conditions in the homes in which 
employées work have a greater influence upon 
the length of time workers remain, or whether 
they will accept offered positions, than house- 
holders are aware. Housing, which includes 
size of rooms, number in them, location 
(whether in the attic or basement or on an air- 
shaft off the kitchen), heat, ventilation, fur- 
nishings, places in which to receive visitors, 
are very material considerations to a girl 
looking for a place which is to be her “ home.” 
Let any housekeeper think how important are 
all these details when she is selecting a home. 
The food, whether it is served hot or cold, 
whether it is wholesome or not, whether served 
with regularity, or whether three hours of work 
are expected before breakfast—all of these 
are becoming important to women who are 
learning to care for their bodies. Bathing 
facilities, regular out-of-door exercise, the 
dangers of such work as climbing stairs from 
twenty to one hundred times a day and of 
going from steaming laundries out-of-doors, 
are things which girls intelligent enough to 
make the best workers are thinking about. 
“ Laziness ” is undoubtedly a common charac- 
teristic, but self-protection learned through 
experience is also a reason for caution. 
Tlousework, more than any other occupation, 
calls for strong women, and scarcely an adver- 
tisement but insists upon this. Necessarily 
this eliminates many who might enter house- 
work if, through inventions and progressive 
ideas, it were made less hard. Scrubbing 
floors on hands and knees is insisted upon in 
many households, in the face of many new 
devices, and yet the writer has considerable 
evidence to show that this is not only the 
cause of many diseases among workers, but in 
some cases prevents women entering the occu- 
pation. This article does not deal with the 
right of employées to consider these condi- 
tions, but only insists upon the fact that they 
do, and that the opportunities in factories, 
stores, and offices give them a power of choice 
which they take. Whether these health con- 
ditions are better or worse than those exist- 
ing in other fields of work is unknown, for 
only individual cases are known, and there are 
no such studies as the Consumers’ League has 
made for stores, or factory -inspectors for 
factories, and almost nothing is known of the 





standard of living of employées when their 
day’s work is done, or of household workers 
in homes. 

The second important element controlling 
the supply of workers is the economic. For- 
merly a worker entered service knowing noth- 
ing of conditions or of her duties. Hours were 
unlimited and duties manifold. As for her 
rights—she was often discharged for believing 
she had any. Employers insist that they are 
willing to pay “any wages,” but household 
work is no longer a question of wages to the 
employée who is to decide if she will accept 
a position. What are the hours? How much 
free time is there? Is she free to use it as she 
chooses, or must she report all of her actions 
to her employer? Is she paid for overtime? 
Are there rewards for good service? Has she 
regular duties? Must she do work other than 
that for which she is engaged? Is there sys- 
tem in the housekeeping? How much re- 
sponsibility has she? Is there opportunity for 
promotion ?—these are the vital questions to 
her. 

A girl who enters a store or factory knows 
these, and a girl intelligent enough to set a 
table faultlessly, or cook well, or present an 
attractive appearance at the door, will use this 
same intelligence to find out the conditions 
under which she is to work, and will choose 
that which is of the most advantage. House- 
work, like other work, is done for profit to the 
worker, and not for love of an employer, for 
the commercial age affects all branches of in- 
dustry. Our industrial conditions are such 
that, unlike England, few are born into 
household service, and other occupations are 
certainly alluring. There are many em- 
ployers who consider any questions of 
housing, food, hours, ete., as an impertinence, 
but when a girl has been crowded into a small 
room with several others, with no privacy or 
no possession of her own things; where her 
bed has been the operating-chair in a room 
used for a physician’s office during the day; 
where she has had no hot food for three 
months; where she has had no place in which 
to receive company, but has had to meet them 
on the street or at some resort; where she has 
found that her hours ranged from ten to six- 
teen daily, and her free time was cut down to 
almost nothing or given grudgingly — can- 
not the employer understand it is only self- 
protection and not impertinence which dic- 
tates the questions? These are actual state- 
ments of conditions which any employer can 
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verify. What often seem impertinent and 
“brazen” questions are only the reaction 
from injustice and from an exaggerated sense 
of right due to previous treatment and asso- 
ciates. Much is also due to innate character- 
isties, but the employer often has not the pa- 
tience to determine which is the cause. 

The third great reason for the refusal 
to enter households is the social stigma. Is the 
house lonely? What privileges has she? 
Does she wear a uniform? Does she have a 
vacation? Is she treated as though she were 
or slave? Can she have company? 
In what way can she entertain, and where? 
These are vital questions. The average worker 
wishes to marry and to attract desirable men. 
If she does not, is there not a question if she 
is a desirable companion for children? Em- 
ployers expect employées to be fond of chil- 
dren and then stifle every emotional impulse 
by denying them social leisure and company! 
There is a social stigma attaching to house- 
hold work. Social equality—a home offered 
by an employer—is not the demand, but free- 
dom to live their own life in the way which 
seems best to them and in a way which does 
not interfere with their work is the demand. 
Reasonable or unreasonable is not the ques- 
tion at issue, for this is but the statement of 
bare facts gleaned from hundreds of girls who 
for these reasons choose other lines of work. 

Independent of these actual conditions, the 
attitude of mind of both employers and em- 
ployées toward the whole problem is most im- 
portant. The employer who said in an 
agency: “TI want a girl who can chop wood, 
carry up coal, tend a furnace, and wash sky- 
lights. You understand she doesn’t have to 
do these, but I want her to be able ”—showed 
an attitude of mind which makes household 
work distasteful. The employers who say: 
“There is no reason why Mary should not 
have company except that I don’t approve of 
it;” “A waitress should know all branches 
of work;” “Treat girls like cattle; serf- 
dom is the only proper state for a servant;” 
“The fewer privileges the better;” “Girls 
have no rights but their mistresses’ wills;” 
“We pay them for their bodies, not their in- 
terest,”’—represent an attitude toward the 
problem which retards its solution, regardless 
of what the actual practice is. The em- 
ployée who works only for her wages, who 
makes extravagant demands, who insists upon 
trivial things, and who has an entirely dis- 
proportionate idea of the relation of wages to 
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human 


ability, has an attitude of mind which pre- 
vents adjustment of conditions. Each an- 
tagonizes the other because her conception of 
the problem as a whole and her relation to 
it in particular lack perspective and focus. 
Neither understands the other’s point of 
view, and the one through position and the 
other through a false pride, refuse to take 
steps to ascertain it. There are, of course, to 
all of these statements, many exceptions, but 
this article is considering those who have a 
“servant problem.” 

How can an agency which is not under- 
taking educational work attempt to improve 
these conditions? Frequently it does not 
know them, for they are discussed only by 
the employer and employée. Employers hold 
agencies and agents in more or less contempt, 
and any suggestions are regarded as an insult. 
In a model agency in Philadelphia, which is 
attempting to remedy the evil conditions in 
agencies which were found by the writer in 
her investigation, among other things, more 
details are asked, so that the agency may un- 
derstand why girls refuse to go to or stay in 
places. Many employers have resented this. 
They are required to register and talk to one 
girl at a time in a booth. They prefer to go 
into a room and secure girls upon an auction 
plan. The agency insists upon references be- 
ing used, and all kinds of abuse are heaped 
upon it for “ assuming prerogatives,” though it 
is invariably held responsible for sending dis- 
honest girls. What employer will tolerate 
being told no employée will be given her until 
the conditions are improved? The agency 
cannot solve the problem and the employer 
would not permit it to do so if it could. 

Not one agency of which the writer knows 
understands the whole problem. Engrossed 
with the enormous detail of placing employées, 
it can make no study of the situation, though 
it possesses unlimited facilities. Had the 
women’s guilds understood the conditions 
with which they are dealing they would not 
have ignored tendencies or introduced move- 
ments which have signally failed elsewhere. 
When they ignore immigrants, refuse all co- 
operation, discountenance daily service, start 
training-schools upon plans which have else- 
where been shown to be unsuccessful and not 
wanted by employées; when they introduce a 
system of patronage such as offering prizes of 
one dollar yearly for faithful service, and 
honor lists published in newspapers; when 
they render less possible the dignifying of 
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household labor by insisting upon the use of 
the terms mistress and servant, and refuse 
to adopt a system which gives the business 
dignity, seclusion, and calm, and protection to 
both employers and employées—they show lit- 
tle conception beyond that of other offices and 
ignorance of the economic tendencies of all 
women’s work. 

Any agency which measures its success by 
the numbers placed, or by the territory cov- 
ered, has no educational ideal which is essen- 
tial to any solution. The training-school, the 
club-rooms, the lunches which guilds have in- 
troduced as innovations, have not proved high- 
ly successful, because the motive has been to 
attract workers for places. 
been 


The sympathy has 

improvement of 
employées has been for the benefit of employ- 
ers. There does not exist the knowledge of 
what employées need economically or socially ; 
indeed, they are not asked what they want, 
and to this extent there is failure from the 
point of view of solving the problem. 


patronizing and any 


This does not mean, however, that agencies 
cannot contribute much toward bettering the 
conditions, for improved agencies must affect 
the No law, however adequate, can 
effect the desired changes, and there are cer- 
tain requirements in employment bureaus 
upon which employers should insist. First, 
that the girls whom she is to engage shall have 


home. 


clean, wholesome waiting-rooms, for she pays 
for the privilege of immunity from disease 
and vermin. Where there are separate wait- 
the em- 
ployées’ room, and do not appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the surroundings. That men and 
women, while waiting, shall be separated, and 
that disreputable characters shall be kept out 
of the agency. When the employer supports 
these agencies she has the right to ask that 
girls should not be subject to such temptation, 
for their immorality affects her home. Any 
agency which crowds employées together with- 


ing-rooms the employers rarely see 


out supervision, which permits uninterrupted 
gossip, which furnishes references to unknown 
girls, which coaches them to lie, which treats 
them so brutally that it encourages imperti- 
nence, which allows them to drink there while 
waiting, which takes the things they steal and 
disposes of them and protects the thief,—is a 
training - school in and incompetency 
the employer herself is supporting. 
Employers have the right to insist that they 
investigate references and make possible pri- 
cate interviews Many contracts are misun- 


vice 
which 










































derstood and broken because both parties 
wish to make a good impression before 
many hearers. Employers, by adopting a 
courteous, fair, honest attitude toward agents 
and employées waiting in agencies, can insist 
that courtesy be shown, not only to them, but 
to waiting employées. When they break con- 
tracts, ignore engagements and try to avoid 
paying fees, write misleading references or 
neglect to return blanks which the agency has 
sent them, they can when 
agents send them employées, and remove them 
when they have other orders to fill; or when 
they give false references or overcharge or 
resort to the frauds which are so extensive or 
varied. 


scarcely object 


When employers pay fees ranging 
from three dollars to ten dollars they can just- 
ly object to agencies which send the most de- 
sirable servants into improper places and are 
open to bribes and gifts. Because there are 
homes to protect, employers should insist that 
agents, who have in their charge hundreds 
of young and inexperienced girls, should be 
persons of good character, and give a bond 
that they will fulfil to their best ability their 
undertaking as public servants. Employers 
are in the best position to eliminate false 
promises and misleading advertisements. 
These are not unreasonable requirements, 
and employers can raise the standards by 
recognizing the necessity and insisting upon 
them. But now they are indifferent, negli- 
gent, and have little interest in the places 
With- 
drawal of patronage from agencies of low 
standards either closes undesirable ones or re- 
sults in improvements. There is almost 
nothing in the present equipment, methods 
of, and treatment by, agencies to induce a girl 
to enter household work, and the people in 
charge do not hold or present an attractive 
ideal of it. Many girls going into some offices 
for the first time would be repelled rather 
than attracted, and when it is remembered 
that fully three-fifths of the employers go to 
them for help, their influence is inealeulable. 
It is the study of the agencies by the em- 
ployers who patronize them, their insistence 


from which they secure employées. 


upon higher standards, and their prosecutions 
for violations of laws to which all house- 
holders and homes must look for the improve- 
ments which will help in solving the problem. 
This is one small part of the whole move- 
ment towards a solution of the servant ques- 
tion, and it is primarily an employer’s re- 
sponsibility. 
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A thorough impartial study of employment 
agencies has demonstrated how great a factor 
these have become in household problems and 
has indicated the lines of improvement. The 
same methods applied to household work will, 
the writer believes, secure much valuable in- 
formation and may indicate the possible 
points of adjustment. In this belief there has 
been organized this year an Inter-Municipal 
Committee on Household Research, represent- 
ing the cities of New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, which have united to secure the de- 
sired information. Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, 
president of the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston, is the chairman, 
and Frances A. Kellor, Fellow of the College 
Settlements Association and Association of 
Collegiate Alumne, is the secretary. Under 
the direction of this central committee there 
will be a large local committee for each city. 
In New York, the Association for Household 
Research has been organized, with Miss Mar- 
garet D. Dreier as president, to carry on this 
work. In Philadelphia the Social Service de- 
partment of the Civie Club, with the co- 
operation of the Housekeepers’ Alliance and 
other organizations, has the work in charge, 
and in Roston the Domestic Reform League 
of the Educational and Industrial Union 
directs the work. These local organizations 
have established in each city bureaus of 
information for householders and workers. 
From these bureaus students will be sent out 
to gather needed information upon the subject 
of household work, questions will be sent to 
housekeepers and employées, and interviews 
will be asked for, in the hope of securing some 
definite idea of what each side wants, believes, 
and expects, and what adjustments they will 
make, All interested will be invited to visit 
or send to this bureau any suggestions, criti- 
cisms, complaints, experiments, solutions, etc., 
which will throw light upon conditions. The 





names of all contributors will be confidential, 
but the material will be used for the benefit 
of all. This bureau will aim to be a place 
where any patron can get a list of desirable 
employment agencies, lists of day and other 
workers, and any information of practical value 
which the bureau can collect. Householders 
and employées can bring their problems, and 
all assistance possible will be given. It is not 
an employment agency; there are no fees; it 
is simply a bureau of information. Attempts 
will be made to furnish statistics, papers, and 
edited references on household matters to clubs 
und others, as well as lecturers upon the sub- 
jects directly affecting households. 

An important part of the work will be the 
publications. Monthly bulletins will be is- 
sued, containing the results of investigations 
and other material gathered, and an attempt 
will be made to make this bureau a source of 
reliable information for newspapers and other 
periodicals. Conferences and other coopera- 
tive work touching the home will be en- 
couraged, 

These bureaus are undertaking the work of 
educational centres and aim to gather in a 
clear, impartial way information upon all 
phases of the subject, and to give this to all 
who may wish to use it. The subjects for 
study include twelve main divisions and more 
than fifty distinct subjects—upon many of 
which there is no recent reliable informa- 
tion. The subjects for investigation include 
such as emigration and other sources of sup- 
ply; competency and training schools; condi- 
tions of work, including the health, economic 
and social aspects, lodgings for unemployed 
women; methods by which help and positions 
are found; attitude and experiences of both 
employers and employées; experiments and 
solutions — past and present; movements 
among householders to improve conditions, 
educational tendencies, ete. 
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V \APANS LEADING 


\ Woven * 





BY 


marvellous endurance 
and are so cheerfully 
dying for their be- 
loved country. 

The rich and the 
poor, the high and the 
low, have one com- 
mon object, to en- 
courage those who are 
at the front, to help 
the distressed families 
whose supporters have 
been chosen to fight 
for their country, and, 
lastly, to help those 
families whose dear 
ones have died for the 
cause, 

Very fortunately 
for Japan, from the 
first the tidings from 
the front of the dar- 
ing deeds of Japan’s 
sailors and_ soldiers 
have stirred our hearts 
to new energies. 

The Ladies’ Patri- 
otic Association of 
Japan was formed 
some years back by 
Madam Ioko Oku- 


mura, at a time when 


we enjoyed peace and quiet 
Madam Okumura’s name is well known to 


Japan. 


<P UAR 


SHIGE NAGAI URIU 
WIFE OF ApMIRAL Uriv oF THE JAPANESE Navy * 


E women of Japan feel that we 
must work and not sit idle while 
our brave men are showing such 


the battle - field 








MADAM URIU. 


Allies on Pekin. 









every one in Japan, and her energetic spirit 
inspires us all to follow in her footsteps. 


Before the Japan- 
China war broke out, 
this lady was much 
interested in the Co- 
reans. Madam Oku- 
mura deplored the 
conditions of the un- 
educated people of 
that peninsula. She 
went there herself and 
induced the govern- 
ment to build schools, 
and also taught the 
Coreans the Japanese 
language and _litera- 
ture. The Coreans 
thought much of her; 
in fact, they all but 
worshipped her, call- 
ing her “ Beloved 
Mother.” After her 
return she was collect- 
ing a fund to establish 
a large girls’ school 
when the  Japan- 
China war broke out, 
and her interest took 
her elsewhere. She was 
in China at the time 
of the Boxer rising and 
the advance of the 


Being a very devout and re- 
ligious woman, she made it a practice to at- 


* [Shige Nagai Uriu, the wife of Rear-Admiral Uriu, of the Japanese navy, like her husband, was 


educated in America. 


As a little girl Shige Nagai was sent to this country with the pres- 


ent Marchioness Oyama, and Miss Tsuda, the famous Japanese educator, and was brought up un- 
der the tutelage of John 8. C. Abbott, the historian, at New Haven, Connecticut. She met her 
husband-to-be in America, while he was a cadet at the Naval Academy in Annapolis. Though both, 
after the Japanese custom, had other spouses selected for them by their families in Japan, they 
contrived to overcome the opposition of their parents, on their return to Japan, and were married 


according to Christian rites. 


Both Admiral Uriu and his wife are noted for retaining a lively in- 
terest in America and all things American.]—Eprtor’s Nore. 
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VISCOUNTESS MATSUDAIRA AND 


MISS ZAZUI. 


tend the funerals of the dead soldiers. When 
the Japanese soldiers saw this gray-haired old 
lady kneeling down to pray for the departed 
souls, and mourning with them in their com- 
mon sorrow, they were much affected, and 
thoughts of their mothers and the recollection 
of their happy days in Japan made tears run 
down their sunburnt cheeks. She went about 
among them, soothing and comforting the 
wounded soldiers, and promising them in 
their last hours to look after their loved ones 
at home. She assured them that hence- 
forth her object in life would be. to help and 
relieve the bereaved families, and that she 
would try to interest other women in their 
behalf. On Madam Okumura’s return to her 
own country, she went on foot the whole 
length of Japan, persuading the people of the 
importance of forming a society to help those 
survivors. She urged the ladies to economize 
every year, to the extent of at least one haneri 
(the fold of dainty silk worn around the 
neck under the kimono), in order to join this 
Patriotic Association. 

At that time the object of the society was 
to relieve the bereaved families of the soldiers 
who died in the Japanese civil war of 1877, 
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and also in the Japan-China war of 1894. 
Not only in Tokio, but in all the principal 
cities of each province, this society meets to 
find out the needs of each family. The 
wives of the governors of all the provinces 
are the chairmen of the committees. There 
were over thirty thousand members before the 
present war, but within a month after the 
declaration of war the number increased to 
over forty thousand. H. I. M. the Emperor 
of Japan has given 7000 yen to this fund, and 
H. I. M. the Empress contributed 5000 yen. 
Her Highness the Princess Kaiu is a pa- 
troness and the Princess Iwakura is its presi- 
dent. We meet twice a month, now, and 
all members are eager to help in promoting 
the welfare of our friends in need. 

Princess Kaiu is most gracious and sym- 
pathetic in all charitable works and takes the 
greatest interest in the present war. She is 
also a patroness of the Red Cross Society, 
where she mingles with the rest of the ladies 
to roll bandages, or listens to the instructive 
lectures delivered by the prominent physicians 
of the city. 

When the Patriotic Association decided to 
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IMPERIAL PRINCESS MORI, 


send delegates to the navy and the army to 
inquire for the health of the sailors and sol- 
diers and to give our heartfelt sympathy, Vis- 
Matsudaira and Mrs. Hamao were 
chosen to represent the society. They started 
on the 2d of February, with the intention 
of stopping at various points to visit the gar- 
risons stationed there. While they were on 
the way, a telegram was forwarded to them 
from the Admiralty at Sazeho, asking them to 
come at once or they would not be in time, as 
the fleet was about to leave. They took the 
special express, by which in three days and 
three nights they reached their destination. 
The naval officers met them at the station and 
escorted them at once to the flagship. Vice- 
Admiral Togo welcomed and thanked them 
for their visit, and hurried them on to the 
other ships in which the Princes Higashi 
Fushimi, and Kacho were sta- 
tioned. They had hurried interviews, but the 
message from the Princess Kaiu was delivered 
before they saw the ships leave one by one, 
clearing for action. The ladies watched them 
until they disappeared in the distant offing. 
All remained quiet at Sazeho. It was like 
any sleepy seaside town of Japan, and no ex- 
citement seemed to be felt by the people. 
The ladies hurried back to Tokio to give an 
account of the health of all the officers and 
the seamen to the members of their families, 


countess 


Samashina, 


who had as yet received no tidings of their de- 
parture for the war. 

Now that war is in progress, the wives of 
the naval officers have set schoolgirls and 
others to knitting socks and tabi (the Japanese 
street slippers), or to collecting money where- 
with to buy them. The young girls are so 
eager to send their work to the front that 
you will see them in Tokio knitting away in 
the electric-cars on their way to school. 
They do not waste a moment even at luncheon- 
time. They have already sent in over four 
thousand pairs. 

The wives of the army officers, with March- 
ioness Oyama at their head, are also collecting 
subscriptions to send presents to the soldiers. 
We do this remembering that in the Japan- 
China war the soldiers all were cheered in 
doing their duty by receiving gifts from their 
friends at home. 

A word here concerning Marchioness 
Oyama. Stematz Yamakawa Oyama began 
her eventful life in the midst of war. She was 
but a child at the time of the siege of Aizu 
Castle, in the war of the Restoration. Aizu 
women were noted for their bravery, and little 
Stematz’s older sisters actually wore armor 
during the siege, to be ready, if needful, to 
help defend the castle. Every one in the 
castle had certain military duties to perform. 
The children’s part was to pick up the empty 
shells along the inner walls. Little Stematz 
was one of them and often got the praise of 
having gathered the most. 
she was sent to Americ: 


A few years later 
and remained there 
eleven years, finally graduating from Vassar 
College. Since her return Marchioness 
Oyama’s married life has been full of activity. 
Her social gifts and her talents and high 
education make her a fit leader in the circle 
to which she belongs. 

There is no need to tell of the work of the 
Red Cross Society in Japan, for it is already 
well known. Princess Komaku was a _ pa- 
troness until lately. At the Red Cross Hos- 
pital in Tokio, court ladies and other ladies 
of high rank meet every three days to roll 
bandages. 

At the naval hospital at Sazeho, where the 
wounded have been brought from the fleet, 
the officers’ wives go by turns to help nurse the 
men. I have a letter from my cousin at 
Chemulpo, in which she tells how busy she 
and her friends have been in taking care of 
the wounded Russians. 

We have just formed another large society 
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in Tokio, called the Imon Fujinkwai (Relief 
Society), in which all other ladies’ societies 
join in one for the relief of those families 
whose fathers, husbands, and brothers have 
been called to the colors. To most of these 
societies this work is quite a new thing, as, for 
instance, to the Ladies’ Educational Society, 
the Hygienic Society, the Charitable Asso- 
ciation (Do Yo Kwai), the English Society, 
the Monday Club, ete. 

Mori is the chairman of this 
Since the Meiji era (1868-1904), she 
has been an indefatigable worker in all the 
ladies’ societies. 


Princess 


society. 


Whenever a society is form- 
ed we need her presence, and whatever she 
takes part in is almost bound to succeed, for 
she has long been actively engaged in educa- 
tional and philanthropic work. She has ever 
shown herself most generous and charitable, 
visiting and endowing orphan asylums and 
personally comforting the sick. We often see 
her carriage drive by as early as six o’clock in 
the morning, and we all know then that the 
Princess is at work. Ladies in Japan are not 
supposed to go out after the death of their 
husbands, but Princess Mori, for the sake of 
her charities, breaks all such old customs in 
spite of all of old-fashioned 
folk. 


Marchioness 


remonstrances 


follows Princess 
Mori’s example in joining and helping all 
these societies. We call the two “the twin 
sisters,” for they are always together and en- 
gaged in the same charitable work. 

The foreign ladies in Tokio have enthusias- 
tically joined us in this Relief Society work. 
The ladies of the Diplomatic Corps and others 
have given a number of successful concerts 
and entertainments in aid of the 
fund. The proceeds were more than welcome, 
since we have so far found in Tokio alone 
over a thousand families in distress. 

Here are some of the eases of which I know: 
Not far from Tokio, a woman with two chil- 
dren, a boy of five and a.baby, supports her 
little family by weaving, since her husband, 
a farmer, joined the army. The little boy 
kept crying for his father before the regiment 
left for the front. The mother could not bear 
to disappoint her baby boy, so she contrived, 
by selling her clothes, to seek out her hus- 
band in Tokio. What was her disappoint- 
ment, after taking this journey with her little 
ones, to find her husband already gone! A 
sister of his was living in the city, serving 
as a maid. With great difficulty she searched 
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dramatic 
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for her here and there, but in vain. There she 
was, a poor, ignorant country woman, in the 
great metropolis without a friend, without a 
sen, unable to return to her native province! 
The police found out her true condition and 
the municipal office helped her by paying trav- 
elling expenses, and thus she was finally en- 
abled to return home. This was before the 
Relief Society was formed. 
come under its care. 

A young wife of a clerk in a printing-office 
who had a nursing infant, after being sepa- 
rated from her husband, worried herself sick. 
Typhoid fever set in and she was sent to a 
charity hospital, while the babe is now being 
cared for by a poor barber across the street. 
The Relief Society is helping to support the 
baby. 


Such cases now 


Another instance is that of a woman whose 
husband mason. He only earned 
seventy sen (thirty-five cents) a day, in sup- 
port of his wife and child. When he was 
called to the colors, he felt greatly distressed, 
as he had nothing to leave behind him. His 
wife then revealed her secret. She had heard 
of the rumors of war, and knowing her hus- 
band would probably be taken, during his 
work she had learned to 


was a 


absence at make 
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Japanese tabi (stock- 
ing slippers). These 
tabi are so stiff and 
dificult to sew that 
only men make them. 
Thus she had earned 
some money already 
and brought out her 
savings before her hus- 
band, wishing him to 
spend all for his 
preparation. Cutting 
off part of her hair as 
a token that she was 
ready for widowhood, 
she bade him go out 
bravely and fight and 
die for his country, 
since she was ready to 
cut off the rest of her 
hair in sign of widow- 
hood whenever the 
dread moment should 
come. In the mean 
time she would con- 
tinue to support and 
educate her son by 
making tabi day and 
night. Such is the 
patriotism of the poor 
women of Japan. 


There are many instances in Japan of sol- 
diers who have loved their country more pas- 
sionately even than their families. 
cans may think it horrible and incredible, 
but we Japanese women understand the in- 
tense feeling of loyalty which predominates 


MADAME 


Ameri- 


above everything in our soldiers’ hearts. 


In the interior of Japan a young farmer 
on the outbreak of war was suddenly called 
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to the colors. Two 
days’ preparation was 
given him to settle his 
affairs and to start for 
Tokio. His wife had 
a very young infant. 
The young mother 
was so overcome 
with grief at this un- 
expected news, that 
she fainted away and 
within an hour died, 
leaving her husband 
alone with the new- 
born babe. What could 
he do with it? Who 
would care for such 
a mite? Feeling that 
his own life was for- 
feit to his country, the 
poor man in a frenzy 
of passionate grief 
killed his own child. 
Of course the law had 
to step in and he had 
to be tried for murder. 
A merciful jury ac- 
quitted him on the 
ground of emotional 
insanity. 

There are instances 


like this without end, and I could write of 


them forever. 


My main object in writing this 


article, however, has been to interest Ameri- 
‘an women in what we women of Japan are 


doing. 


If any of the ladies of America would 


join us in our philanthropic work and en- 
courage us by their advice and help, we, their 
younger sisters across the sea, would weleome 


them with open arms. 
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CHAPTER III 

N Banbridge there was a learn- 
ed barber, or a barber who 
thought that he was learned. 





John Flynn had the courage 
of utter conviction as to his 
own ability to master all un- 
dertakings at which he chose to tilt. Some 


ten years before, he decided that he would at 


some time become Mayor of Banbridge, and 
his decision was still impregnable. After 
every new election of another candidate, he 


begged his patrons for their votes another 
time, and was not in the least disturbed nor 
daunted that they had failed in their former 
promises. He only smiled with fatuous 
superiority when from time to time, after the 
elections, his patrons would chaff him about 
his failure. 

One Sunday shortly after the 
moved to Banbridge, 


Carrolls had 
John Flynn was shaving 
Jacob Rosenstein, who kept the principal dry- 
goods store of the village, and a number of 
men were sitting and lounging about, waiting 
their turns. The first bell for the morning 
service had just stopped ringing. Many of 
the men were church-goers, and there was a 
good hour for gossip and Sunday papers be- 
fore the second bell. Flynn’s shop was on the 
main street in the centre of the business dis- 
trict—his shop, or his “ Tonsorial Parlor,” as 
his sign had it. It was an ornate establish- 
There wasalace lambrequin in the show- 
window, a palm in each corner, between which 
a tank of goldfish, and below the lace 
lambrequin swung a gilt cage containing an in- 
cessantly hopping, though silent, yellow canary. 
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As Flynn shaved Rosenstein, who was 
naturally speechless, his landlady’s husband, 
silly Amidon, was talking a good deal. Ami- 
don was always shaved for nothing, in con- 
sideration of the fact that his wife supported 
him with board money, and the barber had 

feeling that it was mean to take it back 
after he had just paid it. 

“Well,” he said to another man who was 
leaning with a relaxation of all his muscles 
against the little strip of counter, which con- 
tained a modest assortment of hair-oils and 
shaving-brushes and soaps which nobody was 


ever seen to buy—“ well, John has lost ten 
pounds since the election, Tappan.” 
Tappan ran a milk route between Ban- 


and Ardmoor, a little farming place 
six miles out. He was a hard-working man 
and had been on the road since four o’clock. 
He greeted Amidon’s facetiousne ‘ss with a 
weary and surly hitch. “Has he?” he replied, 
indifferently. 

But a very young, 


bridge 


very small man,-sitting 
in one of the Parlor armchairs, laughed like 
a child, with intense enjoyment. “ Yep,” he 
said, “I’ve noticed that. As much as ten 
pounds has went since the election, sure.” 

“ Shet up,” replied Flynn, carefully scraping 
his patron’s face. He said “Shet up” with 
an expression of foolish pride. The post- 
master of Banbridge, who was sitting some- 
what aloof and held himself with a constraint 
of exclusiveness (he was new to his office and 
had not yet lost the taste of ts dignity), 
laughed. 

“Let me see, how many votes did you have 
this year, John?” he asked, condescendingly. 

“ Five,” replied John, with open exultation. 
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“Now, John, why didn’t you get more than 
that, I’d like to know.” 

Flynn laughed knowingly. “Oh,” he said, 
“it’s the old story—not money enough.” 

“But a lot promised they’d vote for you, 
didn’t they, John?’ persisted the postmaster, 
Sigsbee Ray, with a wink of humorous confi- 
dence at the others. 

“Yep, but, damme, who expects anybody to 
keep an election promise if he ain’t paid for 
it? I ain’t unreasonable. 
for? You wait.” 

“ Haven’t you given up yet, John?” 

“ Well, I guess not. You wait.” 

“Say, John,” interposed Amidon, “ how 
much did you pay them five what voted for 
you this year, hey?” 

Flynn looked up from Rosenstein’s be- 
lathered face with a burst of simple triumph. 
“T didn’t pay any of them a penny,” said 
he. 


you 


What’s elections 


“There is damn fools everywhere, and 
wait,” said he, “an’ see ef there ain’t 
more come to light next time. TIl fetch it 
yet, along of the fools an’ ef I can raise a 
leetle money, an’ I begin to see my way clear 
to that.” 

“ Tow’s that?” John was asked by the small 
young man. 

“T’m layin’ low ’bout that,” replied John, 
mysteriously. 

“Now, John,” said the postmaster, “you 
wouldn’t lay low if there was a good chance 
to make some money, and not give us poor 
devils a chance ?” 

“ Talkin’ about poor devils,” said Amidon, 
“there’s one man in Banbridge ain’t no poor 
devil.” 

“Who?” asked the postmaster. 

“ Oh, it’s the man what’s rented the Ranger 
place. They say he’s a millionaire.” 

The milkman straightened himself inter- 
estedly. “TI rather guess he is,” said he. 
“They take two quarts of cream every morn- 
in’, and three quarts of milk.” 

“Lord!” said the barber, gaping over his 
patron’s head. “ Lord!” 

Although very short and slight, the barber 
had a large face, simply amiable, with a smirk 
of conceit as to the lower part; his forehead 
was very large and round, as was his head, 
and his blue eyes were very placid, even beau- 
tiful. The barber never laughed. 


bb 


“Two quarts of cream!” said the small 


man. “ Whew!” 
“He must be rich if he takes all that 
cream,” said the postmaster. “A half a pint 
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a day about breaks me, but my wife must 
have it for her coffee.” 

Rosenstein had so far got his freedom of 
speech—for the barber had never ceased opera- 
tion—to speak, though rather guardedly. “ He 
must be rich,” he said. “ Any man in Ban- 
bridge that buys .as much as he does from a 
store in the place, an’ wants his bills regular 
every Saturday night, has got somethin’.” 

“Has he paid ’em?”’ asked the postmaster. 

“ All except the last one, an’ that he didn’t 
pay because I couldn’t cash a check for five 
hundred and give him the balance.” 

“He don’t buy many postage stamps,” said 
the postmaster, thoughtfully, “but he asked 
me if I should be able to let him have as much 
as ten dollars’ worth at a time, ef he wanted 
’em, an’ I said I should, an’ I’ve just ordered 
in more. An’ he has a big mail.” 

The barber had been opening his mouth and 
catching his breath preparatory to speaking 
and saying more than any of them. Now he 
spoke. “That man’s wuth a mighty lot of 
money now,” said he, “but what he’s wuth 
now ain’t nothin’ to what he’s goin’ to be 
wuth some day.” 

“What do you mean, John?” asked Ami- 
don, patronizingly. 

“ Well, he got holt of some stock that’s goin’ 
to bust the market and turn Wall Street into 
a mill-stream in less than a year, ef it keeps 
on as it has went so fur.” 

“What is it?’ asked the small man. 

The milkman sighed wearily. “Oh, slow 
up yer jaw and gimme a chance sometime,” 
he growled. “I want to git home an’ git 
my breakfast. I’m hungry.” 

Flynn began hurriedly finishing off Rosen- 
stein, talking with no less eagerness as he did 
so. “ Well, it’s Bonaflora mining stock, ef 
you want to know,” he said, importantly. 

“ Where is it?” asked the postmaster, with 
a peculiar smile. 

“Out West somewhere. It ain’t but fifty 
cents a share, an’ it’s goin’ up like a skyrocket, 
an’ there’s others. There’s a new railroad out 
there, and other mines, an’ a new invention 
for makin’ fuel out of coal dust, an’ some 
other things!” 

“Ts Captain Carroll the president of 
them?” asked the small man, with an im- 
pressed air. 

“No,” replied the barber, with importance 
— “no, he’s more than a president. A presi- 
dent is nothin’ except a figgerhead. I don’t 
‘are what he’s president of, whether it is of 
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this great country or of railroads or what not. 
They could git along without the president, 
but they can’t without this gentleman. He’s 
the promoter.” 

“Oh!” said the small man. 

The milkman sighed wrathfully again. 
“Oh, hang it all!” he said. “I’ve seed pro- 
moters. It’s mostly their own pockets they 
promote.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said the postmaster, 
as one with authority. “I don’t know. Cap- 
tain Carroll was in the office the other day, 
and we had a little talk, and it struck me that 
some of the ventures he is interested in were 
quite promising. And it is different with a 
man of his wealth. When a poor man takes 
up anything of the kind, you can suspect, but 
this is different. He said to me that he had 
no occasion, so far as the money was concern- 
ed, to turn his finger over for any of them or 
to open his mouth concerning them, But he 
said he was genuinely interested in them, 
and had a pretty good pile of his money in 
them, he was so cock-sure that they were all 
right. He said he would not be afraid to 
stake every dollar he had in the world on them 
if it was necessary.” 

Flynn had daintily anointed Rosenstein’s 
shaven face with witchhazel and was now 
dusting it with powder. Tappan was slouch- 
ing towards the chair. 

“ Have you bought some of the stock?” the 
barber asked, abruptly, of the postmaster, who 
smiled mysteriously and hedged. 

“Well, maybe I have, and maybe again I 
haven’t,” said he. “ Have you, John?” 

“Not yet,” replied the barber, “I am de- 
flecting upon the matter. It requires con- 
siderable loggitation when a man has penuri- 
ously saved a circumscribed sum from the 
sweat of his brow.” 

“That’s so. Don’t be rash, John,” said 
Amidon. 

Rosenstein was going out, when another 
man darkened the doorway, and the store- 
keeper fell back as Captain Carroll entered. 

The postmaster rose, and in a second the 
small man and Amidon followed his example. 
Carroll greeted them all with a certain cor- 
diality which had in it also an implication 
of admiring confidence. Not a man there but 
felt at once that this newcomer had a most 
flattering recognition of himself in particu- 
lar, to the exclusion of all of the others. 
Even Rosenstein straightened himself. And 
besides this was the respectful admiration 
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which the man himself excited, by reason of 
his fine appearance and address, his good 
looks, his irreproachable clothes, and his re- 
puted wealth. 

Carroll, having greeted the men, said good 
morning urbanely to the barber, who had 
ceased lathering Tappan and was looking at 
him indeterminately. It seemed dreadful 
to him that this great man should have to 
wait for the milkman. The barber was a con- 
servative to the core, and would speak of the 
laboring classes and tradesmen as if he him- 
self were on the other side of the highway 
from birth. Tappan himself, who was natu- 
rally surly, was also a dissenter on principle 
and had an enlarged sense of injury, had 
qualms at keeping waiting a man who pat- 
ronized him to the extent of two quarts of 
cream and three quarts of milk daily. He 
waved back Flynn’s lathering hand, and said, 
rather splutteringly, that he would wait, “ ef 
Captain Carroll was in a hurry.” 

But Captain Carroll was in no hurry, it 
seemed, and, moreover, gave the impression 
that if he had been about to catch a railroad 
train to keep an important business engage- 
ment, he would not have dreamed of thrust- 
ing himself in before the milkman. He more- 
over gave the impression that he considered 
the milkman a polished gentleman for his 
handsome offer, and all this without saying so 
much. Captain Carroll seated himself, and 
completed the impression by tendering every- 
body cigars. Then the Tonsorial Parlor and 
its patrons waiting for a Sunday morning 
shave became a truly genteel function. 

Carroll talked and the men listened. He 
did not need to lead up to his mining 
and other interests. The subject was broach- 
ed at once by the others. The postmaster 
opened it. He spoke with less humility than 
the others, as being more on a footing of 
equality. 

“ Well, Captain, heard anything lately from 
the Boniflora?” he asked, knowingly. And 
Carroll replied that he had received a letter 
from the manager the night before which 
gave most encouraging information concern- 
ing the prospects. 

“Anything of the 
tinued the postmaster. 

“TLarge block just sold, at an advance of 
six and three-eighths,” replied Carroll, blowing 
the smoke from his mouth. Carroll inspired 
confidence by the very quietness and lack of 
enthusiasm with which he spoke of his enter- 
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prises. The small man, Willy Eddy, ventured 
to ask for information. 

“Mebbe you don’t keer nothin’ about 
sellin’ of it unless it is in big lumps?” 
he queried, timidly. He was thinking of 
a matter of two hundred and fifty dollars 
which his father had saved from pension 
money, and was still in the. savings-bank. 
Carroll replied (but with the greatest indiffer- 
ence) that they often sold stock in very small 
blocks, and the confidence of them all waxed 
apace. Amidon thought of a little money 
which his wife had saved from her boarders, 
and the barber immediately resolved to invest 
every cent he had in the United Fuel. Such 
was Captain Carroll’s graciousness and ur- 
banity that he idled away an hour in the 
barber shop, and the other men melted away, 
although reluctantly, from an atmosphere of 
such effulgence. Carroll was shaven last, and 
Flynn did his best by him, even unto a new 
jar of cold cream, double the quantity of 
witchhazel, and a waste of powder. Then 
after he had carefully adjusted his hat and 
was at last about to go, Flynn stopped him. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” said he, “ but—” 

“But what?” said Carroll, rather kindly. 

The barber’s lip was actually quivering. 
The magnitude and importance of what_ he 
was about to propose almost’ affected his 
weakly emotional nature to tears. * 

“Look at here,” he said, and stopped and 
stammered and finally made out to say, while 
tears were actually rolling down his cheeks 
under Carroll’s puzzled regard, that he had a 
thousand dollars which he had saved, and-he 
would like to invest every penny of it in 
United Fuel. And before Carroll knew what 
he was at, he had actually produced the thou- 
sand dollars in a bulky roll of much befinger- 
ed notes, from some hiding-place, and. was 
waving them before Carroll’s eyes. 

“Here,” said he, “here is the money. Yau 
may as well take it now.,- You can get the 
securities in New York to-morrow, and bring 
them out on the train. Here is the money. 
Take it.” 

Arthur Carroll did not move to.take the 
money. He stood looking at the excited man 
with a curious expression. In fact, his face 
seemed to reflect the emotion of the barber’s. 
His voice was a trifle husky. 

“Ts that all you have saved?” he asked. 

“Every dollar,” replied the barber, con- 
tinuing to wave and thrust the bills, but he 
raised an edge of his apron to his eyes, over- 
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flowing with the stupendousness of it. 
“ Every dollar. I might have saved more, but 
I’ve been laid up winters considerable with 
grippe, and folks don’t like to be shaved by a 
grippy barber. Dun’no’s I blame ’em. I’ve 
had to hire, and hirin’ comes high. I’ve had 
considerable to do for a widder with four chil- 
dren, too—she’s my brother’s widder—an’, 
take it all together, I ain’t been able to save 
another dollar. But that don’t make no odds, 
as long-as I’m going to double it in that stock 
of yourn. Take it.” 

Carroll backed away almost sternly. “I 
don’t want your money,” he said. 

The barber stood aghast. Captain Carroll 
had actually a look of offence. “I hope as 
I, hain’t done nothin’ that ain’t reg’lar,” he 
stammered. 

Captain Carroll stepped close to him. He 
laid one white long-fingered hand on the bar- 
ber’s white jacket sleeve. He whispered with 
slyest confidence, although no one was with- 
in hearing. 

“You keep that money a little while long- 
er,” he whispered. “I wouldn’t say it to 
every man, but I will to you. There’s going 
to be a lawsuit, and the stock may drop a 
point or two. It won’t drop much, and it will 
recover more than it loses, but then is the 
time to buy, especially when you want a big 
block; and—l’ll. let you know when.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said the barber, 
restoring the bills to a greasy old pocketbook. 
He was faint with gratitude. “ All right,” he 
said, and he nodded and winked with in- 
tensest comprehension. “ All right. You let 
me know.” 

“Yes, I'll let you know when it is best to 
invest,” repeated Carroll. He turned on the 
threshold. “ See here;” he said. “ If I were 
you I’d put that money in. a bank. I wouldn’t 
keep it here.” 

“Oh, nobody knows it’s here, except you, 
and.you are safe, I ruther guess.” 

The: barber laughed like a child. Carroll 
went out and passed up the street. He heard 
from the Episcopal church the sound of sing- 
ing. Finally he left it behind. He was pass- 
ing along a short extent where there were no 
houses. On one side there was a waste tract 
of land, and on the other a stretch of private 
grounds. The private grounds were bordered 
by a budding hedge, the waste lot bristled 
with strong young weeds. Carroll, as he 
swung along with his stately carriage of the 
head and shoulders, took out his pocketbook. 
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It was an important-looking affair, the size 
of bank-notes. He opened it. There was not 
a vestige of money within. He laughed a 
little softly to himself, and replaced it. 


CHAPTER IV 

N Banbridge no one in trade was consid- 
ered in polite society, with one exception. 
The exception was Randolph Anderson. 
Anderson had studied for the law. He had 
set up his little office over the post-office, hung 
out his innocent and appealing little sign, 
and sat in his new office chair beside his new 
desk, surrounded by the majesty of the let- 
tered law arranged in shelves in alphabetical 
order, for several years, during which his af- 
fairs were constantly on a descending scale. 
Then at last came a year when scarcely one 
client had darkened his doors except Tappan, 
who wanted to sue a delinquent customer and 
attach some of his personal property. After 
ascertaining that the personal property had 
been cannily transferred to the debtor’s wife, 
he had told Anderson, upon the presentation 
of a modest bill, that he was a fraud and he 
could have done better himself. Besides this 
backward stroke of business, Anderson had 
that year a will to draw up, for which he was 
never paid, and had married a ‘couple who 
paid him in farm produce. At the expiration 
of that year the lawyer, having to all intents 
and purposes been given up by the law, gave 
it up in his turn. Every cent of the money 
which he had inherited from his father had 
been expended upon his education and the 
expenses of these unprofitable years. Nothing 
remained except his mother’s small property, 
which barely sufficed to support her. Ander- 
son then borrowed money from his uncle, who 
was well-to-do, giving him his note for three 
years, rented a store on Main Street, pur- 
chased a stock of groceries, and went into 
trade. His course made quite a sensation. 
He was the first Anderson in the memory of 
3anbridge, where the name was an old one, 
to be outside the genteel pale of a profession. 
“If my son had studied medicine instead 
of law, he could have at least subsisted upon 
the proceeds of his profession,” his mother 
said, with the gentle and dignified dissent 
which was her attitude with regard to her 

son’s startling move. 
Mrs. Sylvia Anderson was a shrewd old 
woman, with such a softly feminine man- 
ner that she misled people into thinking the 


contrary. Banbridge folk rather pitied Ran- 
dolph Anderson for having such a sweetly 
helpless and incapable mother, albeit very 
pretty and very much of a lady. 

“Sylvia Anderson isn’t any better than a 
baby—never was,” they said; but she always 
knew how to look like a picture, and speak 
so she didn’t disappoint anybody about her 
looks. 

Mrs. Anderson was a large woman, but 
delicately articulated, with small hands, and 
such tiny feet that she toppled a little when 
she walked. Her complexion was like a 
child’s, and she fluffed her thick white locks 
over her ears and swathed her throat high in 
soft laces, concealing all the aged lines in face 
and figure with innocent feminine arts. 

Randolph adored his mother. He had never 
eared for any other woman. He had sat at 
his mother’s little feet all his life, although 
he had at times his own masculine way, as in 
the matter of the deserting of his profession 
for a trade. He had remained firm, although 
his mother had said much against it. 

“Frankly, I do not approve of it, dear,” 
she said. “TI agree, but I do not approve. I 
do not like it that you should desert the 
trodden path of your forebears. It is not so 
much that I am proud, but I am conservative. 
I believe there is a certain harmony between 
the man and the road his race have travelled. 
[ believe he is a sorry figure on another, espe- 
cially if it be on a lower level.” 

“T don’t think it is a question of level,” 
said Randolph. “ A road is simply a question 
of progress.” 

“Well, perhaps,” said his mother, “ but in 
that case the state of things is the same. A 
grocer would cut a sorry figure on your road, 
even if it ran parallel towards the same goal, 
and a lawyer would cut a sorry figure on a 
grocer’s. Frankly, dear, I really doubt if you 
will make a good grocer.” 

Randolph laughed. “ At least I hope I can 
earn our bread and butter,” he said. Then he 
went on seriously. “It is just here,” he said 

“it is just here, mother: We are not 
sordid. Neither of us cares about money for 
itself, but here we are on this earth, with that 
existence which has its money price, and ob- 
ligations imposed upon us. We cannot shirk 
it. We must live, and in order to live we 
must have a certain amount of money. Now 
I have demonstrated that I cannot earn any- 
thing by my profession. I have tried it faith- 
fully and well. Last year I did not earn 
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enough to pay my office rent. I never shall 
in Banbridge, and there is no sense whatever 
in my striking out in a new place with no 
prestige and no money. You and I simply 
want enough to live on, and I can think of no 
other way than this grocery business.” 

“But your education,” said his mother. 
She thought of the rows of law-books of whose 
contents she fondly believed her son a master. 

“Oh, that is mine still,” said Randolph, 
“but other people don’t want it; it has no 
market value. Butter and cheese have a sure 
market value.” 

Randolph Anderson, aside from regard for 
his mother’s feelings, had not the slightest 
scruple against his business venture. On the 
contrary, it rather amused him. He must 
have had a latent taste for business, for he 
quite enjoyed studying the markets and pur- 
chasing his stock in trade. He purchased 
quite wisely, too. He offered a choice stock 
of goods, or rather, his two salesmen did. He 
himself did not sell much over his own 
counters except in the case of a great rush of 
business. He had a way of subsiding when 
customers appeared, and retreating to his 
office in the rear of the building. In truth, 
he spent most of his time in this office. It 
was a very pleasant one, overlooking the river 
which ran on the east side of Banbridge, and 
on which steamboats and canal-boats passed 
to the City. , 

Anderson’s office was lined with shelves on 
two sides. On these he had books, not law- 
books. He had filled these shelves with books 
of which he was fond, for daily reading. They 
were most of them old. He had had little 
money with which to purchase new ones. He 
had been forced to rely upon those which his 
fatherand grandfather had accumulated. There 
were, however, a few recent and quite valua- 
ble books which he had acquired since his 
venture in trade, upon entomology, especially 
books upon butterflies. Since his retreat from 
the law he had developed suddenly, perhaps by 
the force of contrast, or the opposite swing of 
the pendulum, an overwhelming taste for 
those airy flowers of animated life. However 
it was, he had purchased every book which he 
could afford upon the subject, and the two 
walls of the office not occupied with books 
were hung with framed specimens. He had 
also, under the riverward window, a little 
table equipped with the necessary parapher- 
nalia for mounting them. Many a sunny 
day in the season he spent in the fields on this 


gentle hunt. There was a broad sill to the 
window, and upon it stood a box filled with 
green plants. The window-ledge was wide 
enough, moreover, for an old red cushion upon 
which slept in the sun, when he was not afield 
for love or war or prey, a great cat striped like 
a tiger, with fierce green eyes, and a mighty 
purr of comfort, and a rounding back of affec- 
tion for Anderson’s legs when he talked to him. 

Anderson had two comfortable old chairs in 
his office, and a goodly assortment of pipes, 
for he was a great smoker. He made tobacco 
a part of his grocery business, and had a 
strong sense of comfort in reflecting upon the 
unlimited supply. He had been forced in the 
last days of his law-practice to stint himself 
even in this creature comfort. On the whole, 
he was much happier when fairly established 
in trade than he had ever been before. He 
was so absorbed in his business, all the details 
of which he mastered, in his books and his 
butterflies, that he saw very little of the 
people, and knew very little of what was 
going on in Banbridge, except through his 
mother. 

Mrs. Anderson, in spite of her years and a 
certain lack of strength which had always 
hampered her, went about a good deal, and 
she had a number of feminine cronies, of 
all ages. She was one of the old women 
whom young girls adore, even when the adora- 
tion is not increased by the existence of a 
marriageable son. Sometimes the old lady 
would regard an unmarried female caller with 
a soft suspicion of ulterior motives, but she 
never whispered it to her son. Sylvia 
Anderson had a lovely fine delicacy where the 
foibles of her own sex were concerned. She 
was so essentially feminine herself that she 
was never quite rid of her maiden sense of 
alienation even with her son. She would have 
been much happier with a daughter, although 
she was very fond of her son. Feeling thus, 
she was very chary of wronging her own sex, 
and put aside her own suspicions of that 
which she knew was a common factor in the 
feminine breast, and welcomed every woman 
who came to her door with loving hospitality, 
although she seldom urged her to stay after 
the hour during which her son was likely 
to come home. 

One afternoon just as she was turning to 
enter the house, she saw her son coming down 
the street under the green shade of the maples 
which bordered it. The Anderson house was 
on a street leading at right angles from the 
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main street, where the grocery was. The 
mother went toddling on her tiny feet down 
the steps to the gate to meet her son. The 
house stood quite close to the road; indeed, 
only a little bricked path separated it from 
the sidewalk. All the ground was at the sides 
and back. The house was a square old affair 
with a row of half-windows in the third story, 
or attic, and considerable good old panel-work 
and ornamentation about it. On the right 
side of the house was a large old flower-garden, 
now just beginning to assert itself anew; on 
the left were the stable and some outbuildings, 
with a grassy oval of lawn in the centre of a 
sweep of drive; in the rear was a kitchen 
garden and a field rising to the railroad, for 
railroads circled all Banbridge in their vises 
of iron arms. As Mrs. Anderson stood wait- 
ing and her son was advancing down the 
street, a train from the city rumbled past. 
When Randolph had come up and they had 
both entered the house, a carriage passed 
swiftly and both saw it from the parlor win- 
dow. 

“Do you know whose earriage that is?” 
asked Mrs. Anderson. 
deal lately. It 
bridge, isn’t it?” 

“Tt belongs to those new people who have 
moved into the Ranger place,” replied Ran- 
dolph. He wore a light business suit which 
suited him, and he looked like a gentleman, 
as much so as when he had come from a law- 
office instead of a grocery-store. The new car- 
riage rolled silently on its rubber tires along 
the macadamized road; the high black polish 
and plate-glass flashed in the sunlight, the 
coachman in livery sat proudly erect and held 
his whip stylishly, the sleek horses pranced, 
seeming scarcely to touch the road with their 
dainty hoofs. 

“Those are fine horses,” said Randolph. 

“Yes,” assented his mother. “They must 
be very wealthy people, I suppose.” 

“Tt looks so,” replied Randolph. 

His mother, still staring out of the window, 
started. “ Why,” she said, “the coachman 
is turning around!” 


“T have seen it a good 


Ban- 


is something new in 


“Perhaps he has forgotten something at 
the station,” said Randolph. 

“Why, it is stopping here!” 
Anderson, wonderingly. 

The carriage indeed stopped just before the 
Anderson gate, and remained there perfectly 
still. The coachman gazed intently at the 
house, but made no motion to get down. At 
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cried 


Mrs. 
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a window was seen a gentleman’s face; past 
him the fresh face of a girl, also gazing. Ran- 
dolph looked out, and the gentleman in the 
carriage made an imperious beckoning motion. 

“Why, he is beckoning you!” said Mrs. 
Anderson, amazedly and indignantly. 

Anderson moved towards the door. 

“You are not going out when you are 
beckoned to in that way?” cried his mother. 

Anderson laughed. “ You forget, mother,” 
he said, “ that a grocer is at the beck and eall 
of his patrons.” 

“T am ashamed of you!” she said, hotly, 
her fair old face flushing, “to have no more 
pride—” 

Anderson laughed again. “I am too proud 
to hdve pride,” he said, and went out of the 
room. He went leisurely down the steps, and 
crossed the little brick walk to the gate, and 
then approached the carriage. The gentle- 
man inside, with what seemed an unpremedi- 
tated movement, raised his hat. Randolph 
bowed. Carroll smiled in the gentle, admir- 
ing way which he had. 

“ Perhaps I have made a mistake,” he said, 
“but I was directed here. I was told that 
Anderson, who keeps the grocery, lives here.” 

“T am Anderson,” replied Randolph, with 
dignity and a certain high scorn possibly of 
scorn, and purposely leaving off the Mr. 
from his name. 

Arthur Carroll no longer smiled, but his 
voice had a certain urbanity, although it rang 
imperiously. “ Now, see here,” he said. “I 
want to know why you did not do as I left 
instructions at your shop.” 

“To what do you refer?” inquired Ander- 
son, quietly. 

“T want to know why you did not send in 
vour bill last Saturday night, as I ordered.” 
Carroll’s voice was so loud that Mrs. Ander- 
son, in the house, heard him distinctly 
through the open windows. 

“T did not know that you had so ordered,” 
replied Anderson, still quietly, with a slight 
emphasis on the ordered. He looked slightly 
amused. 

“Well, I did. I told your clerk to be sure 

to send in my bills promptly every Saturday 
morning. I wish to settle weekly.” 
_ “The mistake was doubtless due to the fact 
that my clerk has been at home sick for the 
last three days,” said Anderson. “ This is the 
first time I have heard of your order.” 

“ Well,” said Carroll, “send it in at once 
now, and don’t let it happen again.” 


“ 
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Although the tone was and the words were 
imperious, still they were not insolent. There 
effect of cameraderie about 
At the last he flashed a quick smile 
at Anderson which returned. He 
was dimly conscious all the time of Charlotte’s 
very pretty little face past her father’s, peeping 
around his gray shoulder with a large-eyed, 
rather puzzled expression. Carroll nodded 
slightly after the smile, and told the coach- 
man to go on, and the horses sprang forward 
after a delicate toss of their curving forelegs. 

Randolph reentered the house, and _ his 
mother, who was waiting, faced him with soft 
indignation. 


was even an 
them. 


Anderson 


“T must say, my son, that I am surprised 
that you submit to being addressed in such a 
fashion as that,” she said, her blue eyes dark- 
ening at him. 

Randolph laughed again. “ There was no 
real insolence about it, after all, mother,” he 
replied. 

“Tt sounded so,” said she. 

“That was because you could not see his 
face,” said Randolph. “He looked 


amiable.” 


very 


“Tle was angry because he did not get his 
bill Saturday?” said Mrs. Anderson, interrog- 
atively. 

“Yes. He must have given the order to 
Sam Riggs the day before he went home sick, 
[ suppose.” 

“Tle must be a very wealthy man,” said 
Mrs. Anderson. “I have heard that 
times such people are the very worst about 
paying small bills. I+ is rather good of him 
to be so anxious to pay his bill every week.” 

“Yes, it is a very laudable desire,” said 
Randolph. “I only hope his ability may 
equal ty 

His mother looked at him with quick sur- 
“Why, you surely don’t think—” she 


some- 


prise. 
said. 

“T think nothing. The man is all right, so 
far as I know. He seems a gentleman, and 
if he is well off he is a very desirable ac- 
quisition to Banbridge.” 

But there which he did 
not tell her concerning his experience with 
the neweomers, the Carrolls. Shortly she 
went out to give some directions about tea, 
and Randolph, sitting beside a 


was something 


window in 


the parlor with an evening paper, drew from 
his pocket a letter just received in the mail, 


and examined it again. It was from a city 
bank, and it contained a repudiated check 


for ten dollars, made out by Captain Arthur 
Carroll, and which Anderson had cashed a 
few days previous at the request of the pretty 
young girl in the carriage, who to-night had 
sat there looking at him and did not speak, 
either because she had forgotten the face as 
he did her the little favor, or because he was 
so far away from her social scale that she was 
innocently unaware of any necessity for it. 
And he on his side had not spoken, either. 

Randolph Anderson had a certain large 
contempt for money used otherwise than for 
its material ends. A dollar never meant 
anything to him except its equivalent in the 
filling of a need. Generosity and the im- 
pulse of giving were in his blood, yet it 
had gone hard several times with people 
who had tried to overreach him even to a 
trifling extent. But now he submitted with- 
out a word to losing ten dollars through cash- 
ing Arthur Carroll’s worthless check. He 
himself was rather bewildered at his tame 
submission to what might have been a de- 
liberate attempt at cheating. One thing was 
certain, although it seemed paradoxical; if 
he had not had suspicions as to Arthur Car- 
roll’s perfect trustworthiness, he would at 
once have gone to him with the check. 

“T dare say he overdrew his account with- 
out knowing it, as many an honest man does,” 
he reasoned, when trying to apologize to him- 
self for his unbusinesslike conduct, but always 
he knew subconsciously that if he had been 
perfectly sure of that view of it he would not 
have hesitated to put it to the proof. For 
some reason, probably unconfessed rather 
than actually hidden from himself, he hesi- 
tated, and even shrank from a possible dis- 
covery to Arthur Carroll’s discredit. Ander- 
son was a man who dealt mostly with actuali- 
ties where his emotions were concerned. 
He saw things largely as they were, with 
no inflorescence of rainbows where there was 
but there are actual rainbows, and 
even auroras, so that the man who does not 
dream has compensations and less chance 
of disillusion. Of course Anderson had 
thought of marriage; he could scarcely have 
done otherwise; but he had thought of it as 
an abstract condition pertaining to himself 
only in a general way as it pertains to all 
mankind. He had never seen himself plainly 
enough in his fancy as a lover and husband 
to have a pang of regret or longing. He had 
been really contented as he was. He went 
along quite easily in his little life-path, and 


none; 
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generally did not think on the order of his 
going. He was a very healthy man, mind and 
body, and with rather unusual advantages 
in point of looks. 

The next Sunday, he went to church as 
usual with his mother. 

Mrs. Anderson was a picture, of a Sunday, 
in a rich lavender silk and a magnificent 
though old-fashioned lace shawl which floated 
from her shoulder in a fairy network of black 
She would never wear plain black like 
most women of her age. She was one of the 
blue-eyed women who look well in lavender. 

On their way home from church Mrs. An- 
derson asked, “ Did you see those new people 
in church to-day ?” 

“Yes,” said Randolph. He spoke absently, 
and he looked absently at a great wistaria 
which draped with pendulous purple blooms 
the veranda of a house which they were just 
passing. It arrested his eyes as with a loud 


roses, 


chord of color, but his mind did not grasp 
it at all. Afterward he could not have said 
he had seen it. As is often the ease, while his 
eyes actually saw one thing, his consciousness 
saw another. Great purple pendulous flowers 
filled his bodily and the head and 
shoulders of a young girl above a church pew 


vision, 
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his mental outlook. Had he seen the Carrolls 
in church—had he, indeed? Had he seen 
anything besides them, or rather, besides one 
of them? Had he not, the moment she came 
up the aisle and entered the pew, seen her 
with a very clutch of vision? He could not 
have told one article of her dress, and yet it 
was complete in his thought. She had worn 
a soft silk of a dull red shade with a frill of 
cream lace about the shoulders, and there 
were pink roses under the brim of her dull 
red hat, and under the roses was her face, 
shaded softly with a great puff of her dark 
hair. And her dark eyes under the dark hair 
had in them the very light of morning. It is 
through the face of another human being that 
one gets the furthest reach of human vision, 
and that furthest reach had now come to Ran- 
dolph Anderson for the first time. Yet it did 
not dawn on him that he was in love with this 
girl. He would have laughed at the idea. 
He had seen her only twice, he had spoken to 
her only once. He knew nothing of her except 
that she had given him a worthless check to 
Love could not come to him 
wise, and it had not, in fact. 


in this 
He had only at- 


cash. 


tained to the comprehension of love. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 











NGLISH- 
E women 

have, 
from time im- 
memorial, been 
noted for hav- 
ing the smart- 
est of tailor- 
made gowns, 
coats, cloaks, 
and wraps of 
all descrip- 
tions, and al- 
though of late 
years tailors in 
all countries 
have made it 
their business 
to make cos- 
tumes that 
hang and fit 
well, English- 
women still 
keep the lead, 
and the very 
smartest of 
street gowns 
are still to be 
found in Lon- 
don. 

To begin 
with, the Eng- 
lish figure may 
have some- 
thing to do 
with it—broad 
shoulders and 
a reasonably 
small waist and 
a height rather 
above the aver- 
age complete a 
figure that 
shows to the 
best advantage 
in plain clothes 
of the 


: ENGLISH § 
tailor bands and fancy bone bu 
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REET DRESS of gray tweed, with stitched 


order. The 
French figure, 
as a rule, looks 
best in the 
dress of more 
elaborate style, 
and in their 
house, after- 
noon, and 
evening gowns 
F renchwomen 
contend, and 
with reason, 
that they pre- 
sent a_ better 
appearance 
than their 
English sisters. Fortu- 
nately, however, nowa- 


days people are so broad- 
minded that they will not 


yield to any one country 
the palm for anything, 
and are so delightfully 
cosmopolitan in their 
tastes that they have their 
street gowns made after 
English models, if those 
are the most becoming, 
or their ball gowns after 
the French, if those 
please them best. 
Autumn and_ winter 
show to great advantage 
the fashionable models 
for outdoor costumes 
that are made up by the 
London tailors. There 
are dozens of different 
styles this year. The 
long, all - enveloping 
coat, the short, tight- 
fitting blouse, the Nor- 
folk jacket, the loose 
short jacket, and the 
tight-fitting jacket- 
waist,—all are in style 
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Monet Gown of mixed gray cheviot in which are red silk threads; the turned-back cape is faced with red 
cloth to match the cuffs, collar, and belt, and band on the edge of the skirt, all of which are braided in narrow 
black silk soutache braid picked out with a fine gold cord 
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and all are attractive. The Norfolk jacket 
has an air of business and good hard 
wear about it that is very effective. It is 
made up, as a rule, in the mixed cheviots 
of gray or a light tan tone, the trimming 
being only rows of stitching, bias bands of 
the same material, and fancy buttons. In 
velveteen and corduroy it is often seen, too. 
When made of the latter two materials 
braid is substituted for the stitching, and 
just now the coats are longer than usual. 
The skirt of such a costume, always short, 
is cut with a decided flare, although it fits 
close around the back. 

Cheviot is a favorite material in Lon- 
don for general wear and street gowns. 
Plaids are also worn, in the small designs 
especially, and if the material is too dull- 
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Front of the gray cheviot gown 
illustrated on the previous page. 














looking in itself and any other 
model is chosen excepting the 
Norfolk jacket, which is supposed 
to have a style all 












its own, a narrow 





fancy braid is used 
around the edge of 
the skirt and to trim 
the waist. A mixed 
gray cheviot through 
which are red silk 
threads is a charm- 
ing material which 
is fashionable this 
: winter; it is made 

up in short gowns 
| for the street, but 


LONDON BLouss of raspberry velvet, with yoke, lower sleeves, and belt of bands of has an especial popu- 
4 lighter shade of silk cat-stitched together; black velvet ribbon tie larity for skating 
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costumes. The skirt has pleats, quite 
far apart, and the hem finished with 
searlet and black braid. The coat is 
short—in fact, is more of a waist than 
a coat, with big sleeves and a most 
curious straight hood or cape which is 
faced with red cloth. Cuffs, collar, and 
belt are also of red cloth braided with 
black faney braid that has through it 
a fine gold cord. The design of the 
gown is simple, but the touch of red in 
the material and also of gold in the 
braiding makes it look decidedly effect- 
ive and smart. 

Smooth-faced cloths are not so often 
made up in short costumes as in the 
long ones intended for reception wear, 
but even for a gown of this description 
London dressmakers and tailors advo- 
cate the plain styles. A charming model 
of golden-brown smooth cloth is made 
with box-pleated skirt, the pleats, how- 
ever, fastened down only for a short 
distance below the waist, although the 
entire coat is pleated. There is a deep 
cuff of brown velvet, collar and belt of 
brown velvet braided with gold, and the 
skirt is finished around the foot with 
quite a broad band of velvet. This is 
such a severe style of dress that it re- 
quires a perfection of cut and fit that 
a more fanciful style would not require. 
A good figure is almost necessary for 
such a gown, but, given this and the 
clever cut and fit, the costume will be 
noticeable anywhere. 

All sorts of wraps and coats and 
cloaks are immensely smart in London, 
and it seems as though there was a 
never-ending display of new models. 
Light tan and gray cloths are always in 
fashion, but at the moment the fad is 
for more brilliant colors. There is a 
shade of blue, one of green, and, most 
attractive of all, a red that makes up 
especially well in the new fancy wraps. 
A long loose coat of red cloth with a 
most novel arrangement as to sleeves 
hangs loose from the shoulders, but is 
not by any means shapeless, although 














LONDON MODEL GOwN of golden-brown cloth, both 
bodice and skirt of box pleats; the arrangement of the 
top of the sleeve is the chief feature of the gown; brown 
velvet cuffs, collar, and band. 























loose-fitting. On 
the upper part of 
the coat are rows 
of gilt buttons, 
perfectly flat and 
most effective 
against the red. 
The use of fancy 
buttons is this 
year one of the 
principal fads of 
dress, and in 
truth a gown is 
often made or 
marred by them. 
And with the 
wide choice which 
is given, there 
would seem to be 
no excuse for not 
having something 
appropriate and 
at the same time 
effective. 


With the tailor 


gowns as much 
in fashion as now 
in London, sepa- 
rate waists are 
always in de- 
mand. There are 
charmingly at- 
tractive blouses, 
as they are now 
called, to be 

found. Silk, 

satin, and vel- 

vet are used 

for these 
arate waists, 


sep- 


Sa 
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one of the fa- 

vorite models of 

the season being 

of raspberry or 

other colored vel- 

vet, with yoke, 

deep cuffs, and 

belt made of 

bands of a lighter 

shade of  rasp- 

berry silk joined 

together with cat- 

stitching. A 

dainty little 

touch is given 

by a long neck- 

tie of black vel- 

vet ribbon §fin- 

ished at the ends 

with fringe and 

fastened with a 
jewelled clasp. 

Velvet is much 

used for the 

blouses, in the 

soft, thin quali- 

ties of panne and 

chiffon velvet, and in the 

heavier mirror’ velvets 

and velour effects. Even 

velveteen and corduroys 

are much liked for morn- 

ing blouses, as they wear 

longer. The color of the 

velvet blouse usually 

matches that of the suit 

or its trimmings. Em- 

broidery by hand or in 

made bands is often used 

for decoration, but the 

velvet in itself is hand- 

some enough to be used 

without trimming. 

Embroidered satin and 

erépe de Chine waists 

are among the smartest 

of the season, in Lon- 


° ° + 
SMART ENGLisu coat of a peculiar loose model with pleated don as in Paris and New 
sleeves ; scarlet cloth with velvet collar and cuffs and flat gold buttons York and everywhere. 
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VERY SMART MoDeL “ FicHU coatT’’ of sable, 


the fronts crossed into a pointed and fitted belt of 
brown velvet 


UR coats and fur-trimmed coats 
are more fashionable than ever 
this season, and in consequence 

of this popularity there are many 
more designs than usual to choose 
from, both as to shape and as to skins. 


as 


Sable, ermine, and chinchilla lead, as 

always, but the prices asked put them 

beyond the reach of many women. 
There are many different skins that 


SKATING sSuIT Of iron-gray serge with revers, belt, 


and little tabs of white Suéde cloth ; black velvet collar. 
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“Arc tm, 

Back view of blue broadcloth coat; 
the main feature is the cut of the sleeves, 
which are one with the coat, gathered in 
a point on the shoulder 


have received the approval of fash- 
ion. Coats made of pony skin, es- 
pecially the Russian pony, are con- 
sidered very smart; they 
were at first intended only 
for autoing, but are made 
up now for both after- 
noon and = evening 
wraps. Caracul, a 
species of Persian 
lamb, but less expen- 
sive than the finest 
qualities, is much in 
demand for both short 
and medium - length 


Eveninc cioak of chinchilla and gray velvet lined with white satin coats, and is most ef- 
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i} SA ur CoAT of caracul bound with stitched 


bands of white cloth; vest and under cuff of 
white cloth with straps of the same 


The skin is apparently be- 
> tween astrakhan and the moiré Per- 
f\ sian, with the glossy jet black of the 
latter, but with longer hair, al- 
though not so long as the astrakhan. 
Moleskin, although so perishable 
i L ! a fur, will be fashionable 
\S while clipped squirrel coats are al- 
\ ready being ordered. 


fective. 


again, 


> —_— =, 


Most attractive are the more elaborate 
Persian-lamb coats made with embroid- 
ered velvet waistcoat and _ cuffs, and 


charming when worn with cloth skirts. 
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SMAKT MODEL Gown of dark blue cloth trimmed 


with white Suéde embroidered with black and white. 
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useful, too, is 
the three- 
quarter- 
length coat 
of the same 
fur made on 
simple lines 
and perfect 
in cut and fit. 

A pelerine 
or broad stole 
of fur or vel- 
vet trimmed 
with fur is 
made on the 
same design 
as the taffeta 
wraps, with 
the fur in 
place of the 
pleatings of 
taffeta. Worn 
over the cloth 
waist of a 
costume of 
skirt and 
waist of the 
same mate- 
rial, these 
wraps are 
shown to the 
best advan- 
tage, and are 
most suitable 


ae 7 : ’ 
: a ene ~ 


until midwin 


ter. There are . 

1 } EVENING GOWN of pale yellow satin messaline with white lace ; 
Some CILOTN the skirt is rather full around the hips, but the front is flat, giving 
wraps made _ the effect of a shallow triple box pleat. 


No 


in the same 
design and 
with pinked 
rufies of 
cloth, but 
they lack 
style and are 
not very satis- 
factory. 
Ermine and 
sable stoles 
and wraps of 
all sorts will, 
as usual, be 
in great de- 
mand. The 
short neck- 
pieces of these 
furs, such as 
were fash- 
ionable last 
year, are not 
thought so 
smart, but 
they are too 
attractive to 
be pronounced 
absolutely out 
of style. For 
the moment it 
is more the 
style to wear 
a wrap that 
does not come 
so close to 
the throat as 
these had to 
be worn. 
3road wide 
stoles of 
marabout and 
ostrich feath- 
ers have quite 
taken the 
place of the 
boas. Some 
are in the Vic- 
torine style 
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with pointed cape at the 
back and with the fronts 
shaped; others are simply 
the straight wide pieces. 
A dull brown is preferred 
to the black feathers, prin- 
cipally on account of the 
black feathers having a 
sad tendency to rub off 
and soil the eollar’ or 
waist. White furs are in 
favor again, and will b 
worn with both cloth and 
velvet costumes, whil 
gray with the gray cos- 
tumes will be in great de- 
mand, Squirrel and soft 
gray fox are very popular. 
There are some _ very 
dainty wraps for evening 
wear made of cocks’ 
feathers, of 
feathers, of marabout, 
and, cheapest of all, of 
chiffon trimmed with 
ostrich tips. These 
last, like the wide lace 
scarfs, are only suita- 
ble with light gowns, and 
for a protection to the 


ostrich 


shoulders when in evening 
dress, but they give such 
a charming finish to the 
gown that no wonder the 
fashion gains in favor all 
the time. 

The great expense of 
handsome furs militates, of 
course, against their being 
generally worn, but often 
it is a good plan to econo- 
mize in the number of 
gowns, and to have 
one well-made if 
simple costume 
that with a set of ‘ 
handsome furs 


will look 














































rather than to accumulate 
elaborate costumes that 
will not be in fashion next 
year. 

The elaborate braiding 
and embroidery on cloth 
and velvet collars and vests 
on the fur coats, while not 
an entirely novel feature 
of this year’s fashions, is a 
very striking one. Of course 
many fur coats are worn 
that are plain, and good 
taste surely dictates that it 
nting the lily to 
adorn sable or chinchilla 
with fanev trimming. And 
vet fashion has decided 
that these elaborate ly deco- 
rated fur coats and little 
jack ts are the 


is like p 


correct 
thing for many occasions. 
However, the woman who 
has the fancy fur 
coat should be able 
to have, also, the 
plainer one for 
every-day use. 
One seldom 
sees a well-dress- 
ed woman, this 
year, in the thea- 
tre in a «dark 
gown. Light 
colors and deli- 
cate fabrics 
such as are 
worn for af- 
ternoon recep- 
tions and ecard- 
parties are the 











ems: 
. mart Sasie coat faced with white cloth which is embroidered with black 
y J and be becoming, and white silk braid and black velvet; short cloth vest. 
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Y rule, and of course with these light 
\ gowns loose evening cloaks are needed 
either for carriage wear or for the 
woman who must use the public con- 
veyances. Pale gray and fawn broad- 
\ / cloths are most frequently seen, with 
vi braid or heavy lace ornaments and 
often broad collars of fur. These 
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Hat of soft chalk-colored felt trimmed with 
velvet which is run through holes heavily worked in 


brilliant green silk 


black $e 


coats are almost shapeless, many of \ 
them, but they have a smart appear- 
ance and are most comfortable. 

The sleeve of revered memory—the 
leg-o’-mutton —is undoubtedly 
the coming sleeve. The designs, 
as the season advances, show 
more and more definitely the old 
model of sleeve with full gath- 
ered top and close-fitting lower 
part. Some are exaggeratedly 
large at the top, but these are 
not the smartest. On _ thin 
gowns for house wear the sleeve 
with puff to the elbow is best. 
The Paris designers are sending 
over some waists with plain 








\ / tight sleeves. This is only the 
\ VignNA MOveEL for a plain skirt and three-quarter coat of dark end of the wedge, but ad means 
\ / blue cloth with buff leather collar and cuffs ; braided leather buttons that plain sleeves are coming In. 
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Gown of flowered India silk with front of white and lace 


yoke and trimmings, jewelled buttons; 


T 


always easy to accomplish this satisfac- 


velvet girdle. 


O be well dressed at all times should 
be, and generally is, the desire of 
every sensible woman, but it is not 


Not to 
woman, by any means, has the great 
gift been given of knowing what 
becoming, and the color question in 


tory state of things. every 


is 
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PALE GRAY CASHMERE GOWN with lace cape and stole 
of Persian embroidery, yoke and under-sleeves of white 
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CALORIE 


wants to look her best and to 
avoid the appearance of an invalid, 
but it is an extremely difficult task to 
choose materials, colors, and _ styles 
that will be becoming when the skin 
is sallow and the lines of the figure re- 
quire to be concealed rather than de- 
fined, especially when it is absolutely 
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Princesse Gown of green cash- : : \ / 











mere with lace bolero and silk scarf 







\ clothes is almost as vital 
> a one as the race ques- 
tion in polities. 

The problem of ma- 
ternity gowns has always 
been and always will be 


a most important one. Gown of copper-color pongee with écrn lace and embroidered bands of 
N aturally, a woman black and gold embroidery 
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ment are most possible for these 
gowns. The full skirts and long loose 
coats will hide many deficiencies, and 
holding out the hem of the skirt with a 
bone is of great service. The accor- @# 
dion-pleated and shirred skirts are 
good, and waists and jackets, with long 
straight fronts are an excellent style. 


The fashions of the present mo- =A 
” 
eo 
oe 








MorntnGc Gown of turquoise blue wool and black 


\f liberty satin ribbon, with silk scarf 
necessary to health that the clothes 
Y be loose and comfortable. 
“Lines,” “long lines ”—how often 
\ is this repeated by the oracles of dress 
—the competent dressmakers who 


really do understand their business 
and whose great desire is to have their 


\V customers look well gowned. How to FIGURRD FOULARD MORNING GOowN in soft fawn 





attain those lines is the problem. shades with cream lace jabots and ruffles. 
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BY BURGES JOHNSON 
ILLUSTRATED BY PETER NEWELL 


Jingle of bell and clatter of hoof 
And shouts borne down the blast, 

And muffled sounds from the snow-clad roof 
While the winter wind sweeps past: 

And sleepy eyes grow big and round 

And breaths are hushed at each mystic sound, 
While childish hearts beat fast. 


The flickering flames, as they crack and glow, 
Peep up the chimney wide 
And whisper then to the ghostly row 
Of stockings side by side. 
The eight-day clock, where it stands in state, 
Holds fast its breath in the silent wait 
For the king of Christmas-tide. 








SANTA CLAUS 


The days slip by of those happy times;— 


The paths we trod of yore 
To the fairy-land of the nurse’s rhymes 
Are barred by a closing door— 
And we smile at the tales of a year ago 
As childhood’s truths into fables grow, 


And fost is our goblin lore. 


But yet to-day from the mantel-shelf 
The stockings greet our eyes, 

And our faith in the jolly Christmas elf 
On firm foundation lies,— 

For we see in merry lurking there 

A father’s love or a mother’s care 
Hid under the quaint disguise. 
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Days “2 Paris 


By Flora McDonald Thompson. 
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Paris, November 25, 1904. 


© any American—in particular, to any 

American woman — tormented by that 

persistent, pessimistic, self-query, “ What 
is the use of living?” I would suggest, Come; 
take up residence in Paris. Whatever may be 
one’s doubt in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
that life is not worth the living, the Ameri- 
can resident of Paris is never for a moment in 
want of overwhelming evidence to show that 
his—or, more particularly, her—life is worth 
everything to a great many persons. In sup- 
port of this, read the following letter which 
greets me after a short absence from town: 


Berri. 

You 
good friend. 
V oulez-vous 
J’irai chez vous, if you like. 
filles Améri- 
caines qui voudraient dans une excellent pen- 
La directrice de Ecole V 
Je voudrai 


RUE 
ire 


DE 
How do you? 
forget me so long. 
I like to take some tea with you. 
thres ? 


(‘onnaissez - 


do? 


Where 


But you are a 


you 


Ar udi a 


vous des jeunes 


sion A Paris? — 
est une de mes meilleures amies. 
lui procurer des éleves Américaines internes. 
I send you my best thoughts et mille baisers 
for the dear children. 

Votre toute devouée, 


On the surface that appears a rather touch- 
ing communication. It is, and in the begin- 
ning of my career in Paris I would have been 
filled with joy not unmixed with pride that a 
real French countess should write to me in 
broken English infused such cordial 
liking for my tea and me. But now, after a 
prolonged experience, I am able to coldly and 
truly analyze that letter. So much as is writ- 
ten in English is meant at once to tickle my 
national vanity and to exercise the linguistic 
gift of the writer. But notice that when she 
hecomes really serious she drops into French, 
which, being translated, reads thus: “I have 
friend who keeps a boarding-school for 
voung girls. I should like to see my friend, 


with 


a 


who is noble and threadbare, turn rich in a 
single day. Will you, therefore, draw upon 
your home supply of young daughters of 
money-kings, and install a fine assortment as 
boarders in my friend’s school? In order to 
flatter you into doing this I will take tea 
with you, and in order to economize my own 
tea I will go to your house instead of ask- 
ing you to mine.” 

If this interpretation of the letter seems 
hard and cynical, I confess to being all that 
in consequence of the uses to which Ameri- 
cans are put in Paris. Myself, in my actual 
capacity in life, I am an 
tious wife and mother, resolved to attend to 
my own family affairs and occasionally write 
a bit for publication. But behold to what | 
am brought by being an American in Paris! 
Upon my frail shoulders I am carrying one 


»bscure, conscien- 


large pension; a steam laundry; one virtuous 
baron in distress who wishes to tutor in the 
family of a money-king or who would accept 
the editorship of any great American news- 
paper; several large lots of antique furniture 
to be sold to the highest bidder; a rather small 
shop devoted to the exploitation of American 
art; several young and middle-aged men each 
desirous of marrying a pretty and exceedingly 
wealthy girl; innumerable French and Ameri- 
ean students, objects of charity, unemployed 
professors of both sexes and every sort. 

T have got over a great, great many of my 
original objections to living in Paris, and I 
now find much about the French people that 
I dearly love, but while I no longer mind 
being at all times perfectly uncomfortable, 
while I can always preserve my patience no 
matter how slowly things move, and while 
T have grown susceptible to personal charm 
which rises superior to personal cleanliness, 
I do still suffer a sense of awful desolation, 
not to speak of the hard work, resulting from 
the Parisian manner of applying the one sole 
fact the French admit concerning us—4. e., 
Americans are made of, by, and for money. 

In the beginning it amused me when, hav- 
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ing been embraced by an agreeable French 
woman (I mean to write the story one day of 
why I have next to no dealings with French 
men), she would with delicious naiveté imme- 
diately ask me to procure a rich wife or a 
splendid position for some impoverished, al- 
ways noble friend, or when _ tradespeople, 
boarding-houses, and the army of the unem- 
ployed appealed to me with childlike confi- 
dence in the notion that, being an American, 
I had only to say so, and the fabulous wealth 
of our money-kings would at once be applied 
to the relief of all their sut 
after a time the novelty of this situation 
wears off, and then the irony and the burden 
and the lonesomeness of it appear. No matter 
what evidence I personally exhibit of the fact 
that all Americans are not made of money, 
I am still supposed to be comparatively poor 
in consequence of some slightly stupid eccen- 
tricity of character, and it is joyfully believed 
that I can, nevertheless, procure anything I 
want of American wealth for the good of any 
deserving French individual or institution. 
The popular French conception of Americans 
is applied to life in Paris in most curious 
ways. Large business enterprises and methods 
of earning a livelihood are founded upon it, 
and from personal experience I can reasona- 
bly declare that to marry a rich American 
girl is fairly established as one of the most 
promising careers upon which a young 
Frenchman may enter. There are, of course, 
as is well known, countless shops, modistes, 
couturiers, that are almost entirely supported 
by an American clientéle, and there are many 
splendid hotels, restaurants, and places of 
amusement where the lights would go out if 
American patronage were withdrawn. But 
simple conditions of every-day business ex- 
plain all that. The marvel appears in affairs 
erected on the belief that Americans are 
spenders, and any one can make a fortune 
by merely getting in the current of our spend- 
thriftiness, with little or no regard for what 
one offers to do or sell. 

In searching through Paris for a school for 
my children, I was appalled to find how many 
alleged institutions of learning are put in 
operation here with the one clear end in view 
of entrapping Americans, and the means al- 
most solely relied upon for accomplishing 
this end is to ask an exorbitant price. The 
same notion is embodied in an endless variety 
of hotels and boarding-houses which are 
founded in Paris on the general idea that to 


necessities. 
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make a specialty of Americans is to achieve 
a sudden, glittering success. A recent busi- 
ness failure has interested me as indicating 
the manner in which ambitious Frenchmen 
base their hopes in life upon their childlike 
conception of the uses of Americans. This 
was an enterprise magnificently located on the 
Avenue de Opéra. Established in the second 
story of an imposing building, there was a 
servant in kingly livery stationed at the 
grand entrance on the street, and others, ali 
in the same livery, along the stairway and 
corridors, to direct the expected throng to 
headquarters. Within, one found sumptuously 
furnished reception-rooms and offices where 
many clerks and _ servants installed. 
The purpose of this very extravagantly 
equipped institution was to do errands for 
Americans. The system by which it operated 
assumed that wealthy Americans visiting or 
residing in Paris, wishing anything, from a 
poodle-dog to a palace, would like to telephone 
to this place, where the call for no matter 
what would be executed, and thus by means 
of an electric spark—and the payment of an 
enormous fee bien entendu—they could have 
all their earthly wants satisfied at the ex- 
pense of nothing but a large amount of 
It seemed to me that the common 
sense and self-reliance of our national char- 
acter were rather justified when the enterprise 
failed ignominiously at the expiration of its 
first six months. 


were 


money. 


I regret to state that a great many of my 
countrywomen residing in Paris after a time 
yield to the French notion of the uses of 
Americans, and they become, to say the least, 
perfectly unfeeling about making money out 
of American tourists or newcomers. They 
approach you in the guise of devoted friend- 
liness permeated with patriotism, and offer to 
show you the cheapest places to buy hats, 
gowns, jewelry, old masters, or—if you like 
a hotel particulier. This is done with a cheer- 
ful understanding on their part that upon 
all your purchases dealers will pay them a 
commission of five per cent. I was lately in 
a fur-shop with the wife of a California 
millionaire who was being fitted to a coat 
which she had previously ordered. An Ameri- 
can woman whom we both know slightly, who, 
while maintaining an appearance of elegance, 
actually makes her living on commissions, 
passing along the street, caught sight of us in 
the furrier’s. She instantly entered, greeted 
us effusively, then seizing a favorable moment 




































when the shopkeeper was not too near, said to 
my friend in the horrible, hoarse whisper in 
which a stage villain delivers an aside to an 
innocent, helpless victim: “ Tell him I sent 
you here! Tell him I sent you here!” “ But 
you didn’t,” ventured my friend, in feeble sur- 
prise. “No matter; you say I did—do you 
hear?” My friend’s Irish-American blood was 
aroused by this time, and she bluntly declined 
to tell a lie, whereupon the American woman 
flouneed out of the shop. She had made a 
hurried and, alas! unsuccessful, effort to realize 
a commission on a garment costing several 
thousand franes. This woman is one of many 
who, retaining a certain social position, make 
use of every possible social relation to earn 
commissions, whether by personally conduct- 
ing the shopping tours of Americans or by 
offering various things for sale. I have known 
sell (to Americans) gowns 
demi-mondaines in distress, 
furniture of persons hard-pressed or of those 
quitting a home here, and recently one sought 
to interest me in her efforts to sell the title 
of a destitute marquis whose nobility dates 
back, according to duly certified papers, thirty 
generations. 


these women to 


and jewelry of 


When I was first approached with projects 
for assisting in effecting a marriage between 
French sons and American (wealthy) daugh- 
I have 
learned that it is quite serious, however. The 
relation of the French son to his mother is 
a story all in itself, and out of this relation 
develops the fact that the young man is prac- 
tically passive in the affair of his marriage, 
accepting a wife, and more especially her dof, 
as part of his wonderful mother’s always ex- 
cellent provision for his establishment in life. 
The careers open for a young man in France, 
speaking generally, round up in one—the gov- 
ernment. In times past, there was also the 
Church, but Monsieur Combes has changed 
all that. A young man may take degrees, 
whether in the sciences or arts, but his aim 
then becomes, instead of establishing himself 
independently in business, to make his pro- 
fession 


ters, I fancied the matter was a jest. 




























































































serve him as a means of installing 
him as an officer in the army or navy or as a 


functionary of the state. 














His social dignity 
thereby is assured, but the money returns. of 
his labor are as assuredly small. Thus de- 
velops the necessity of a rich wife. Persons 
of good family object to affiliating with the 
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common sources of wealth in France,—they 
do not like to marry their sons to daughters 
of rich shopkeepers, manufacturers, and that 
sort of thing,—for thereby a union is effected 
between the two families which is more or less 
embarrassing and painful to that of the better 
blood. Therefrom arises the popularity of the 
rich American girl. Whatever the possible 
gaucherie of the girl—no matter; 
American; that explains and excuses every- 
thing. Moreover, it is only the girl, not the 
family, whom the Frenchman and his family 
marry. So does it happen that without the 
least taste in the world for matchmaking, and 
being—as yet—usually superior to commis- 
sions, nevertheless, by reason of the office 
which residence in Paris inevitably imposes 
upon me, I personally have on hand at this 
moment, for marriage with pretty, wealthy 
American girls, one captain of artillery, 
professor at St.-Cyr, aged thirty, good-look- 
ing, comme il faut, rather good income; one 


she is 


vicomte of excessively ancient lineage, stu- 
dent of diplomacy, quite poor, but joliment 
beau officer of marine, good 
family, small pay, young, looks somewhat like 
a dancing - master, but is his 
mother tells avocat, functionary, 
moderate income, well-born, perfectly hideous, 
inclined to consumption; also, a Swedish gen- 
tleman who has a great, flourishing industry 
in Paris, is about thirty-two years old, and 
looks like Lohengrin engaged in the lumber 
business. This last about 
money than charms in a wife, and he looks to 
the United States chiefly because the French 
people guard their firesides so jealously that 
—he tells me—it is next to impossible for a 
foreigner to marry a French girl who is at 
once attractive and respectable. Whether it 
is because this man looks so much like Lohen- 
grin that one always hears the wedding march 
in the air about him, and therefore finds a 
kind of sad irony in the actual forlornness 
of his situation, his case appeals to me rather 
strongly. Certainly he, and all the others, 
not to recall the commissions and various op- 
portunities I have described, go to ‘show that, 
as I said in the beginning, any woman re- 
pining in the United States over the useless- 
ness of her existence need only come to Paris 
to realize that her life can be almost anything 
which the French people find profitable to 
make it. 


garcon; one 


trés - sage, $o 


me; one 


is less concerned 
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No. 2 
fielen Miller Gould 








BRIGHT June day, breeze-swept and 
smiling; a place of sloping lawns, of 
stately of terrace and garden 
space; a broad, dignified dwelling at the end 
of the drives, and glimpsed from it all the 
Hudson. That is the familiar garden-party 
setting. Add then all the melodies of June, 
the hum of laughter, the lilt of words, and the 
pervasive throb and thrill of violins, and there 
is the familiar harmony of the garden-party. 
But few of the carriages which roll up the 
and 


trees, 


broad drives bear distinguished crests 
monograms on their panels; there are not 
many of the claret and the blue and the 
green liveries familiar even to the vulgarest 
eyes which are in the habit of scanning the 
Fifth Avenue crush and the Park drives; the 
uniforms which alight from the carriages 
have not, for the most part, the straps of dis- 
tinction upon them, and the frocks which ac- 
company them do not suggest the hidden label 
of the rue de la Paix. 

It is a garden-party at one of the most 
beautiful places on the Hudson, to be sure; 
it is given by one of the richest women in the 
world; but it is not a fashionable event. It 
is a féte for the benefit of the Army and 


Navy Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and, in a way, it epitomizes its giver, Helen 


Gould. In it she stands forth revealed— 
patriotic, evangelical, charitable, and utterly 
indifferent to that which 
laborious career and a heart-burning compe- 
tition. 

If the guests look for any aura of great- 
ness to mark their hostess and to lead their 
feet undeviatingly to her, they are doomed to 
disappointment. She is a small woman, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed; her figure begins to take 
on the lines of early middle age, losing its 
youthful slenderness. She not beautiful 
except to those who are able to find beauty 
in a shy and gentle directness of gaze. In her 
bearing she has neither the aplomb of the 


society means a 
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trained hostess nor the spontaneous ease and 
graciousness of the self-forgetful one; though 
there is shy warmth in her greeting, it holds 
a hint of embarrassment. 

As for her dress, one forgets it only to re- 
member by and by that it is surprisingly 
modest, unnoticeable for a rich woman. The 
conviction is borne in upon one that dress in- 
terests Miss Gould very little; that, but for 
the efforts of her companions, in league with 
her tailors and modistes, she might easily de- 
generate into that sartorial state which used 
It is a convic- 
tion which several meetings with her confirm 
and strengthen. 

Standing there with her small smile of 
welcome, she is a unique figure—a rich woman 
to whom the business of life is charity, not 
society; a young woman who has never been 
frivolous; a woman whose position of utter 
independence might easily render her the 
victim of whimsical experiment in her work, 
but who avoids all caprice and novelty, and 
whose errors, if she makes any, are all on the 
side of conservatism. 

She is the preeminent example of the old- 
school philanthropy. She is the Lady Bounti- 
ful of the pleasant old tales raised to the nth 
power by single-hearted zeal and great wealth. 
Her prototype has gone swift-footed on neigh- 
borly errands of merey through every Eng- 
lish village and has bloomed as sweetly and 
as profusely in old-fashioned English novels 
as the hawthorn. 

The activities 


to be known as “ dowdiness.” 


of the woman charitable ac- 
cording to this school were simple. They 
were inspired by the feeling of responsibility 
toward dependents, and by generous warmth 
of heart. They were seldom informed by the 
sociological spirit. Lady Bountiful, in fiction 
and in fact, carried soup and jellies and tracts 
to poor tenants on the estate; she scolded Jem 
for over-indulgence at the local Boar’s Head; 
she gave Christmas festivals to the children; 
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she nursed soldiers returning invalided from 
far wars; when she was young she was apt to 
be discovered by the susceptible lord of the 
manor, or perhaps only by the yearning young 
curate, in the act of putting Hobbs’s baby to 
sleep; when she grew old, she sat by the fire, 
knitted socks for all the poor, prescribed for 
their rheumatism, and insisted upon their 
orthodoxy. And she was the logical progeni- 
tress of Helen Gould, the philanthropist. 
Multiply Hobbs’s children by the hundred, 
multiply the invalided soldiers by the ten 
thousand, multiply the dependents of all 
sorts; add the necessarily complex machinery 
for reaching all these; take away the close 
personal touch between the benefactor and the 
beneficiary—and you have the philanthropic 
career of the preeminent woman philanthro- 
pist in this country. 

A new school of philanthropy has arisen in 
fact and in fiction. It is somewhat scornful 
of these activities. Its disciples carry less 
soup to the sick cottagers, prescribe less for 
their rheumatism, but keep an eagle eye upon 
cottage roofs and hold the most expensive 
theories of drainage. They are not so often 
discovered by the lovelorn curate caring for 
Hobbs’s baby as they are found drumming up 
audiences for stereopticon lectures on house- 
hold germs, instructing unwilling pupils in 
infant hygiene, and even preaching a modified 
Malthusianism to the poor. They are more 
likely to serve on international peace con- 
gresses than to nurse sick soldiers. They are 
the advocates of mercantile inspection rather 
than of vacation homes for working-women; 
and they argue for municipal recreation cen- 
tres more earnestly than they scold Jem for 
inebriety. 

To this school, which is still in its experi- 
mental stage, Miss Gould cannot be said to 
belong. She has added modern improvements 
to the old type and she has gilded it with the 
almost regal splendor of great wealth; but 
hers is the old-fashioned charity with its 
sweetness, its immediate helpfulness, its 
merely remedial quality. She is no radical in 
well-doing; the old, beaten path is the one 
she treads. Sick children smile at her from 
cots in hospitals; lame children drop their 
crutches through her beneficence; soldiers in 
far countries read books of her sending. She 
does not endow settlements, create great li- 
braries, delve into the economic conditions 
that make sickness, poverty, and crime. She 
is more likely to subscribe to a consumptives’ 









































home than to a tuberculosis investigating 
committee; she is more likely to bring chil- 
dren from the sweltering city streets into the 
greenness and freshness of the country than 
to bestow parks upon crowded quarters. She 
seeks, in the old-fashioned, “ womanly” way, 
to apply healing lotions rather than to attack 
the roots of disease itself. It requires either 
the inspired courage of genius or a hasty arro- 
gance of judgment to venture upon new ways 
of doing good. And neither of these charac- 
teristics is Helen Gould’s. She is, in the 
main, a timid woman—not in the sense of 
dreading danger, but of fearing initiative. 

She shows this also in her shrinking from 
conspicuousness. None of the breezy, some- 
times blatant, ease and freedom of the newer 
type is hers. Nor has she lost self-conscious- 
ness in the largeness of her work and its im- 
portance. She resolutely declines to be a pub- 
lie figure, in spite of her public spirit and her 
public usefulness. The casual camera, the 
familiar interview, are not to her liking. She 
cannot accept their intrusions and dismiss 
their memory with a tolerant shrug; she can- 
not cater good-naturedly to the curiosity of 
the world as is the traditional habit of royalty, 
rulers, and the great in general. Probably 
only a psychologist could reckon how much of 
this determined refusal to make common her 
personality is constitutional shyness, how 
much pride, and how much that modesty 
which depreciates its own worth and shrinks 
from emphasizing the difference between it- 
self and others. 

It may almost be said that Miss Gould’s 
only ostentation is her half-morbid unostenta- 
tion. It shows itself in various ways. For 
instance, when her town house on Fifth 
Avenue is closed and she comes in from Ir- 
vington, she does not take a suite at any 
gorgeous hotel. She goes to the Martha 
Washington, that admirable refuge for smaller 
incomes than hers. She dines in the public 
dining-room. There she is not distinguisha- 
ble, by richness or “smartness” of attire, or 
in air of leadership, from half the other young 
women who enjoy its hospitality. 

Another instance of her almost painful de- 
sire to shun attention was afforded by her 
recent trip to St. Louis. She requested her 
travelling companions to dress as nearly like 
her as possible, in order that she might escape 
public notice. A few years ago, when she 
had taken the course at the law-school of New 
York University, she refused to graduate 
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with the others of her class, dreading the 
“ notoriety ” of Commencement. 

Her law-school course illustrates another 
trait in her character. She is careful, ju- 
dicious, an excellent business woman even in 
the bestowal of her charities. The misdirected 
fervor of the sentimental giver of gifts is not 
hers. She is fortunate that it is not. Emo- 
tional philanthropy would long ago have made 
her a bankrupt. Her fortune, at a conserva- 
tive estimate, is about $15,000,000; if she 
complied with all the requests for money 
which she receives, it would take her some- 
thing less than two years to dispose of it. 
She receives about one hundred letters a day 
asking for sums which make a weekly total 
of about $150,000. She is asked to buy vessels 
for old sea captains, to raise mortgages on 
Western farms, to train the voices of embryo 
Pattis on the prairies, to educate young men 
for the ministry, to contribute to ladies’-aid- 
society fairs in country villages, to endow all 
sorts of institutions. Herself a strikingly un- 
extravagant woman in matters of dress and 
all personal expenditure, she is asked by pros- 
pective brides to provide sums ranging as high 
as $2000 for their modest trousseaux. Parents 
write her enthusiastic letters describing the 
charms of young Helen Miller Gould Smiths 
or and saying how gratefully a 
nucleus for these young ladies’ future dow- 
ries will be received. In one banner week the 
begging public—including, of course, the re- 
spectable beggars for worthy charities as well 
as the mere preyers on unsophisticated kind- 
ness—-asked for a million and a half dollars! 
With such demands upon her goodness, cer- 
tainly it is well that Miss Gould has by nature 
a level head and that she has trained it by 
legal study. 

She shrank from graduating with her law- 
school class because of her dislike of pub- 
licity. Yet when she is aroused upon one 
subject there is no shrinking from anything, 
in her effort to accomplish her desire. Let 
any attack be made upon her father, and the 
woman who dreaded the great white light 
that beats about a Commencement platform 
goes unfalteringly into crowded court-rooms, 
faces lawyers, witnesses, reporters, cameras, 
sketchers—all the agents of publicity. The 
primeval feminine instinct is hers, to brave 
even what is most feared for the protection of 
one beloved. 

The widespread, sentimental theory that 
her charities are a vicarious reparation for 


Joneses, 
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Jay Gould’s business deals has been repeated 
to her; she repudiates it with as much anger 
as she ever shows. Her charities, she retorts, 
are the results of her parents’ precepts and 
examples; from the nursery she has been 
taught the doctrine that benevolence toward 
the unfortunate, the less fortunate, is en- 
joined upon the wealthy. 

The vigor with which she defended her 
father’s memory illustrates another character- 
istic almost as strong as her passionate at- 
tachment to her parents’ memory. Morality 
of the old-fashioned, the Puritanical type, if 
you please, is hers. The home is a sacred in- 
stitution; whatever threatens its sanctity is 
to be combated, whether it is Mormonism in 
the West or, nearer home, some hoary doctrine 
masquerading as new, some doctrine about 
freedom to “ live one’s life,” liberty to discard 
one’s duties, about the joyfulness and beauty 
of wide-ranging emotions. 

These are all intensely distasteful, even ter- 
rible, to her. Her amazing mail-bag contains 
as many requests for aid from “free love” 
propagandists as from foundling-asylums, 
from new healing cults as from the diseased 
and maimed, from yogis, swamis, and the like 
as from the earnest pastors of struggling back- 
woods churches. Miss Gould read the litera- 
ture of all the restless ologies at first with 
patience, for she is conscientious in the be- 
stowal of her favors and in their withholding. 
Nowadays she is divided between ennui and 
disgust at the appeals. 

“Why do these people send me these 
things?’ she demands. “ Do they think they 
can convert me?” 

The idea that they would accept a contribu- 
tion in lieu of conversion apparently does not 
occur to her. 

She regards with real apprehension the 
headway which the new-old doctrines are ma- 
king among women of intelligence and refine- 
ment, among her own acquaintances. It is 
incomprehensible to her, happily grounded in 
her faith, happily occupied with noble activi- 
ties; she cannot fathom the charm which new 
roads to happiness have for those idle and 
feverish souls that have not the patience to 
pursue the old. Last winter she endeavored 
to do something to stem the tide of faddism. 
She held in her own house several meetings 
at which Dr. White, pastor of her church, the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, spoke on the East- 
ern religions. The degradation of woman 
which follows the acceptance of Oriental 
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doctrine is perhaps the most revolting feature 
of the whole matter to this young American 
womah. 

As the years pass and the teachings of her 
church have increasing force in her own life, 
se their influence is more and more apparent 
in her work. Bible-teaching 
to the the clubs at 
Irvington; there is more interest in the work 
of the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s 
Christian associations. 


There is more 


children who compose 


The children who are 
her fresh-air beneficiaries are chiefly those 
recommended by the Sunday-school mission 
societies, 

“ But what,” ery the curious, “ 
vate life?” 
hours; if 


of her pri- 

Well, the day is but twenty-four 
Miss Gould could crowd into it 
many occupations besides the ones which ab- 
sorb her interest, she would be the possessor of 
a valuable time-saving secret. 
and her 


Her charities 
church are her great concerns, her 
constant occupations and preoccupations. She 
the tastes of the 


woman for books, pictures, and music. 


has well-educated 


Her 


average 
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her formal 
social life she exhibits the same conscientious- 
ness, the same lack of initiative, as in her 
charitable work. She gives the number of 
entertainments required by her position and 
her visiting list each year; she does not order 
her ecards sent out from her stationer’s, but 
pays her visits with an old-fashioned courtesy. 
She is no innovator in the social 
world than in the philanthropic; the brilliant 
inspiration of a monkey dinner would never 
have been hers. 


taste in reading is serious. In 


more an 


The old-fashioned trinity of loves assigned 
to woman from time immemorial is hers 


love of home, love of country, love of. re- 


ligion. Neither the genius for new things 
nor the trifler’s weariness with old ones leads 
her toward experiment. The placidity of the 
old-fashioned personal goodness is on her 
brow; the kindness of old-fashioned neigh- 
borliness shines from her eyes. In her, with 
her great wealth, the old-fashioned type of 
philanthropist reaches its highest development 
and we see the apotheosis of Lady Bountiful. 


























F the subject of a color scheme for her 
diffe ult 


house kee per to cope 


house is a question for the new 
with, how much more 
difficult is, or should be, the proper selection of 
which, with books and carefully 
chosen bric-a-brac, should add the last definite 


pictures, 


note of individuality and beauty to the home! 
A poorly chosen picture, or a good one un- 
wisely framed and hung, will cause more dis- 
eord than Fortunate 


indeed is the new housekeeper who starts with 


an inharmonious color. 


nothing worse than bare walls, or a trouble- 
from 
friends who recognize the claims of art, but 


some wedding-present or two some 
whose sense of appreciation is limited to color, 
likeness, and a handsome frame. 

The old 
apt to cause trouble, for even if 
just what to select 


walls of an home are even more 
one knows 
for their adornment, the 
old ones must first be removed, and this proc- 
conflict with prejudices 
and sentimental associations of the different 
members of the Under these 


ditions patience and strategy must be resorted 


necessitates a 


ess 


family. con- 
to. The objectionable pictures may one at a 
time be retired to lecs and less 
high-lights to dark corners, 
from the front of the house tothe back, from 
down-stairs to up-stairs, until with no shock 
to any one’s feelings we may see them landed 
safely in the attic, face to the wall. The old 
oil-paintings, manufactured by the hundreds, 
an elaborate gold frame with the 
important detail of 
Noah’s-ark and floating 
fences, have long since reached that final des- 
tination. With them have gone “ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,” and the fruit and animal 
pictures “so appropriate to 


obtrusive 


places, from 


combining 


less eider-down snow, 


cows 


horses, and 


dining-rooms.” 
The family portraits framed in gold with a line 
of red plush next the picture have climbed the 
stairs, and the day has come when the cheap 
chromos in colored frames adorned with gold 
rococo must make a rapid trip to join the 
gathering above. Happy is she who may 
ruthlessly clear the decks, without a thought, 
other than the removal of all that are not 


HCUTLER. : 


beautiful and entirely up to her standard, 
leaving the spaces to be filled at leisure if 
necessary. 

Bare although not as 
troublesome as objectionable pictures, are not 


walls, however, 
at all satisfying, and home can never be home 
until they are filled. Oil-paintings are an 
utter impossibility for a person of moderate 
and water- 
colors must be limited to a few; in fact, any 
good original work, although so much to be 


ineans. Etchings, engravings, 


desired, costs in proportion to its desirability. 
Beautiful little water-colors by artists whose 
names are too obscure to influence the price 
may sometimes be found at reasonable rates. 
We may not have the “ remarque” prints of 
either old or new engravings or etchings, but 
we may enjoy some of the later proofs, em- 
bellished with the publisher’s name, quite as 
well, or even photographie reproductions of 
the originals. The art-stores have fascinating 
old English prints — colored 
etchings, and chromo _litho- 
graphs—the last the product of from twenty 
to thirty stones wrought by the skilled hands 
of an artist. 


eollections of 
mezzotints, 


The prices are high, but not un- 
reasonably so. There are prints of English 
hunting Dutch interiors, and, even 
more beautiful, of the paintings of the old 
masters in soft rich colors. 


seenes, 


An American en- 
graver has produced some fascinating mezzo- 
tints of Reynolds and Gainsborough beauties. 
The colors are soft and silvery, and the effect 
very satisfying when framed artistically in 
dull gold, with a narrow margin of the paper 
upon which the print was made. The note, 
“colored in one printing without retouching,” 
combined with the name of the artist, adds 
great value to the prints, for the process is 
both diffieult and very unusual. 

It is sometimes possible, especially at the 
holiday season, to obtain the original drawings 
of some of the leading illustrators. We can- 
not perhaps have a Maxfield Parrish, a How- 
ard Pyle, or a Jessie Willcox Smith, but some 
of the illustrators, who cannot yet command 
a high price for both name and work, fur- 
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nish us with our opportunities. Nothing can 
quite compare with original work in interest, 
if it is good, whatever the materials. 

All of these pictures we must buy one at a 
time and at long intervals. The walls of the 
new home must needs be desolate for a long 
time waiting for them. In the mean time the 
spaces can be made beautiful with photo- 
graphs, that greatest blessing and curse of the 
nineteenth century. By means of them we 
can enjoy all the artistic treasures of both the 
Old and the New World—the paintings, the 
sculpture, the architecture, and the quaint 
foreign scenes so dear to our hearts. The im- 
ported Braun and Berlin carbons, and the 
Copley and platinum prints of our own coun- 
try, are artistic treasures in themselves, aside 
from their value as reproductions. Soft and 
deep in tone and color, they never cease to give 
the deepest artistic satisfaction. Cheaper still 
are the silver prints, and not to be scorned are 
the photogravure reproductions brought out 
vy so many art publishers in their magazines. 
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EFFECTIVE ARRANGEMENT OF SMALL FOREIGN LANDSCAPES. 





A few thoroughly artistic amateur photogra- 
phers are giving us beautiful views of our 
own natural scenery. Many of them show the 
work of true artists, both in the selection of 
subjects and in the quality and depth of tone 
of the carbons. Here we are reminded of a 
Corot and there of a Dupré. It is often hard 
to believe that they are not taken from the 
paintings of those great French landscape 
artists. Here it is well to put in a word of 
warning against the innumerable examples of 
amateur photography which show little or no 
signs of a true artist’s touch. They may be 
“pretty,” or full of associations, but not 
worthy of being framed and placed beside a 
Daubigny or a Constable on our walls. 

Our selection of subjects is almost unlimit- 
ed, but it is in this selection that the danger 
lies. Without absolute confidence in one’s 
own taste and knowledge, the safest and 
broadest field lies in the copies of the world’s 
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art treasures. Further and further study 
awakens an appreciation of one great master 
after another, until ovr walls show the best 
examples of them all. A danger to be avoided 
is the more or less hackneyed subjects which 
are to be seen on all sides. Who has not 
caught glimpses of Baby Stuart from the 
street and clevated trains until she is weary of 
the sight of it? Baby Stuart in gold, black, 
white, and brown! When a picture is to be 
found in the basement of a department store, 
touched up, it may be, in delicate tones of blue 
and pink, and with the inevitable elaborate 





ANGELS AS 


\ FRIEZE. 


gold frame, the subject has lost its attraction 
und may be tabooed, although oftentimes with 
an inward feeling of disloyalty toward an old 
friend. It adds distinction and individuality 
to a home if the pictures are felt to be an ex- 
pression of personality and of love, rather 
than of popular fancy. 
an expression 


Alas! they always are 
of personality, although an 
artistic sense which is sleeping or has had no 
opportunity for development must sometimes 
be translated as no artistic taste at all. 

Instead of confining ourselves to the “ Sis- 
tine Madonna,” beautiful though she is, to Cor- 
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reggio’s “ Holy Night,” or to Murillo’s “ Con- 
ception,” let us turn to some of the Raphael 
Madonnas less often seen, his exquisite “ Ma- 
donna del Gran Duea,” in the Pitti, or one 
equally beautiful at Chantilly. The head of 
a Madonna full of sweetness and charm is 
taken from that of Filippo Lippi in the Uffizi. 
lor a lover of the Florentine school the pure 
tender faces of the Botticelli Madonnas, both 
in the National Gallery and in the Louvre, 
ever In the 
room in the Louvre with the almost too popu- 


lose their fascination. same 








A GROUP Ot 


STRAIGHT LINES RELIEVED BY A 
lar “ Mona Lisa” of Leonardo da Vinci is an- 
other by the same artist, his “Saint Anne,” full 
of his own peculiar fascination and charm. 
The religious subjects of the Italian schools 
are more widely known than those of the other 
schools, but they lack a certain quaintness and 
beauty which the efforts of the old 
Flemish masters to the heart of one who knows 
Exquisite in detail and color, the faces 
pure, sweet, ethereal, the figures graceful in 
their very awkwardness, the old altar pieces 
have a unique interest as well 


endear 


them. 


beauty. 


as 
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Some of the most beautiful are those of the 
Van Eycks. The exquisite St. Bavon trip- 
tych was recently seen framed very effectively 
in a dull gold Gothie frame. The quaint Ant- 
werp angels of Memling are beautiful in a 
dark frame of three divisions. Holbein’s 
Meier Madonna at Dresden, full of dignity 
and tenderness, combines the quaintness of the 
older painters with the greater technical skill of 
the sixteenth century. His portraits are execu- 
ted with the same exquisite touch and charm. 
Krasmus in the Louvre and Morette in Dres- 


den have a certain resem- 
blance to the interesting 
Diirer portraits, those of 


Maximilian at 
Vienna, and one of a painter 
in Dresden. 

setter known are the por- 
traits of Rembrandt, Franz 
Hals, and Van Dyck. Those 
of Rembrandt’s wife, Sus- 
kia, and of himself, master- 
pieces in light and shade, are 
very effective in broad dark 


Van 


himself and 


frames, 


Dyck’s por- 
trait of a “Lady and her 
Daughter” in the Louvre 
has more real beauty and 


spirituality than most of his 
portraits of ultra-noble lords 
and ladies. The character 
istic touch of Franz Hals 
shows in his “ Jester” 
“Jolly Man” at Amster- 
dam. We Rubens’s 
glorious color in the photo- 
graphs, but the 
beautiful mobile 
lips in “Le Chapeau de 
Paille” and “Helen Four- 


ment and her Children.” Sir 


and 
lose 


have 
and 


we 


eves 


ROUND FRAME. Joshua Reynolds’s “ Duchess 
of Devonshire and Child,” 
and Gainsborough’s “ Honorable Mrs. Gra- 


ham” are both charming in photographs. 
These two painters, together with Lawrence 
and Romney, give us some fascinating chil- 
dren very appropriate for children’s rooms. 
Quite different in style but very effective are 
Watts’s portraits and some of the Sargents, 
Whistlers, Alexanders, and Abbeys of to-day. 

The portrait is always particularly appro- 
priate for the library, hall, or dining-room, 
but for the drawing-room the photographs 
taken from some of the graceful landscapes 































































PICTURES AND 
of Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, or Dupré of the 
French school, or of Constable or Turner of 
The 
beautiful 
The boys 


the English school, seem more in place. 
“ Fight 
in the rich tones of a photograph. 
be delighted 


seenes or with the 


of the Téméraire” is very 


will with Meissonier’s military 
“Surrender of Breda” by 
Velasquez, the girls with Greuze heads, and 
all the younger children with the animals of 
Potter, Cuyp, Troyon, Von Marcke, Jacque, 
and Landseer. 

Very the fascination of the 
most beautiful of Burne-Jones’s fancies. Less 
known but more beautiful than the “ Golden 
are “Pan and Psyche,” “ Wine of 
Ciree,” “ Studies for the Mask of Cupid,” and 
the series of charming figures, “ Franchesse,” 
“ Courtesy,” and Largesse.” 
Watts’s although hard to under- 
stand, are full of beauty and mystery. “ Love 
and Life” 

When the pictures have been selected the 


few can resist 


Stairs ” 


“ Richesse,” " 


paintings, 


never ceases to charm. 


difficulties are not over. They must be 
framed and then hung. Framing especially 


For water-colors 
there must be a mat varying in width with the 
size of the picture. 


requires the eye of an artist. 


It may be gold with a 
if the painting is dark, of the 
the note of color, 
with an inconspicuous moulding a tone or two 
White mats are still used when the 
painting is light, with a narrow gilt frame. 


vold frame, or, 


same tone as strongest 


darker. 
Colored prints vary their frames with their 


subjects, but mats. Old 
i:nglish hunting scenes with a preponderance 


usually have no 
of flaunting searlet have narrow black frames, 
Japanese prints either black or brown bamboo 
with the brown prints. The prints of old 
Madonnas have dull gold frames, 
gravings and etchings have a moulding toning 
in with the brown or black of the print. 


while en- 


Photographs are almost invariably framed 
close, the frames matching the darkest tone of 
the picture. The artistic framer stains his 
the exact The 
moulding must be as simple as possible in de- 
The width is governed both by the size 
of the picture and by the detail in the picture. 


own frames tone required. 


sign. 
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A landseape or scene containing many small 
figures will admit of a very narrow moulding, 


while a large head demands a broad one. No 
definite rule can be given. Landseapes are 


framed with a 
bring out the perspective. 


sometimes double glass to 
A carved Floren- 
tine frame either round or oval is very beau- 
tiful on a Botticelli or Filippo Lippi head. 

In hanging, the guiding principle as to 
height is the level of the eye, but combined 
with that are equally important considerations 
of size, shape, and color, in relation both to 
wall spaces and to each other. The inclina- 
tion seems to be to hang pictures too high, 
giving an impression of being skied. 

Too high, too far apart, poorly balanced, 
and forming steps or gables are pitfalls to be 
avoided. When one’s pictures are large and 
can be hung one in a place, with a thought 
only for the proper height and lighting, the 
The 


eye must rest directly upon it; it must not 


problem is a comparatively simple one. 


give the impression of weighing heavily upon 
the piece of furniture beneath, nor must it 
float off into space above. The shapes must 
harmonize with the shape of the piece of 
furniture beneath, as well as with the space. 
That the dark places must be lighted up with 
the light pictures and the dark photographs 
hang in the high-lights can easily be seen. 
The hook-eyes must be placed in the picture 
so that it will hang flat instead of tipping 
out, and wires should be avoided. 

In grouping small pictures the difficulties 
are many. A large picture, strong in detail, 
the the first The 
smaller pictures may be grouped around it. 
A certain balance must be maintained, but 
geometrical lines must be avoided. Relative 
size, color, shape, and even subjects have to 
There must be variety and 
yet withal the balance must not be destroyed. 
Pictures are very obstinate at times, especially 
when one is confronted with the difficulties of 
a long unbroken wall space. 


for centre is necessity. 


be considered. 


They will and 
they will not fall into the proper harmony, 
and one never knows what is to happen until 
the attempt is made. 
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By Curis INE TERH 
HIS 


easy. 


is the day of housekeeping made 
The old-fashioned housekeeper 
gasps with wonder when she 
through a modern house - furnishing shop. 
Everything seems to have been done to sim- 
plify and adorn the work of keeping house, 
and a mere man, or a woman lacking in ex- 
perience, might think the life of a home- 
maker should be nothing but a round of 
gayety and pleasure. 

Yet with all this there seem to be no more 
hours in a day than there were before so many 
of the fairy tales of inventions were realized. 
There are still hordes of women who do 
nothing but keep house and never finish with 
that. Sometimes there appear to be even 
more of them than in the days before cookery 
by gas was heard of, when meat-choppers, egg- 
beaters, cream-churns, and all the other labor- 
savers were unknown, Still is there an end- 
less succession of tasks placed before woman, 
and still she makes her plaint that while men’s 
work may end with set of sun, a 
work is never done. 

It is very easy to declare what must be the 
fault —to lay it to over-elaborateness of liv- 
ing, to an eagerness to keep up with one’s 
neighbors and to get ahead of them, to raise a 
ery for enforcing simplicity of life and dis- 
carding draperies, bric-A-brac, course dinners, 
and afternoon tea. We all attempt too much, 
—there is no doubt of that. Our desires are 
larger than our abilities in most directions. 
And yet, my own impression is that much of 
the hurried and harassed character of the 
housekeeper’s life is due to the lack of system 
in planning work and executing it. 

There is nothing new in this suggestion. 
But like a good many old truths, it will stand 
repetition. I do not intend to weaken the sug- 
gestion by declaring housekeeping to be an 
exact science. No women that have ever kept 
house would believe me. They know better. 
The Prayer-book phrase, “Changes and 
chances of this mortal life,” might have been 
framed to apply to housekeeping. The only 
other avocation that can compare with it is 
that of the farmer, who must be dependent 
upon the elements for the success of his har- 


goes 


woman’s 


vest as much as upon the work he puts 
into it. 

One great objection to considering house- 
keeping as a science is that in it so much al- 
lowance has to be made for the human equa- 
tion. Sometimes one has to allow for two 
or three of them. When a woman does all 
her own work she has to make provision only 
for her own physical and mental wear and 
tear—and those of her family,—but when she 
has to employ maids the situation becomes 
complicated. 

In spite of all the checks and disasters that 
are almost bound to occur in every household 
sooner or later, I still hold firmly to the faith 
that system, more than anything else, will 
come nearest to solving the difficulties. 
Housekeeping cannot be conducted to advan- 
tage on a hit-or-miss plan. “ Let us not an- 
ticipate” may be an admirable motto so far 
as most of life’s trials are concerned, but it 
does not serve when one comes to housekeep- 
ing. That is a section of existence in which 
intelligent planning and fulfilment count for 
much, 

The majority of American wives keep their 
own houses—when they do not board. A 
hired housekeeper is an exception. The wife 
must have the ends of all the threads in her 
hands, and must know where each one leads. 

There is little use in trying to lay down a 
stated outline for keeping house. Each house- 
keeper must work out her own salvation in 
the domestic line. Now and then one meets a 
woman who was born systematic, but many 
more have achieved system. It is really not 
so difficult a business, after all, when one goes 
about it in the right fashion. 

One of the first things for the woman strug- 
gling for system to do is to try to get the work 
of her house in perspective. This is not easy. 
Tt is a truism that women are lacking in a 
sense of proportion, and it is not a simple 
matter for one of them to get herself men- 
tally far enough from her work to decide the 
relative importance of each item. But she 
must do it, if she is to develop her system of 
work in the right way. She should mentally 
range her duties in order, and divide them 
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into what must be done and what may be 
done if circumstances permit. The first list 
will be long enough, but the second will ex- 
ceed it. The chief trouble with housekeepers 
is that they get the items of the two lists 
mingled and confused. 

For instance: washing and ironing and 
baking and sweeping and scrubbing must be 
done. Entertaining and making fresh cur- 
tains and trying a new kind of cake or salad 
may be done. The first cannot be crowded 
out, except in extreme cases. The second may 
be postponed, if necessary, without imperil- 
ling the health and happiness of any member 
of the family. 

After the two sets of duties are tabulated 
with tolerable correctness, comes the plan- 
ning a8 to how and when they shall be done. 
This is pleasanter work than the first, but 
it takes a good deal of thought. 

Our duties must dovetail and fit into each 
other. Certain things must be done early or 
they will be an annoyance to us all day. Of 
these are dusting, dish-washing, bed-making, 
and all the other necessary straightening and 
putting to rights of the house. To go at other 
work while these tasks are undone is sure 
to make confusion. Yet in how many homes 
do you see just this fault! The dishes are 
left standing while some piece of fancy cook- 
ing is undertaken, and I have even known 
homes where the beds stood unmade while 
the mistress of the house sat calmly down 
with a bit of sewing which could just as well 
have waited until later. I do not deny that 
there is a certain agreeable sense of luxury 
and dissipation in doing this sort of thing— 
just as there is in settling yourself to finish 
a thrilling story or dip into a new magazine 
while there is work waiting for you. But we 
are not talking of what brings passing enjoy- 
ment, but of the true comfort that follows the 
practice of system. It is fun to do the un- 
timely things that are easy and pleasant, 
but it is most tiresome to turn about after- 
wards and dispose of the hard things. 

The system that the housekeeper tries to 
practise herself she should insist on with her 
servants. They do not always take kindly to 
it, and very often life is a good deal of a 
grind until they have been drilled into the 
habits of the house. The line upon line and 
precept upon precept principle must be fol- 
lowed and the maid told daily, if needful, that 
she must brush down the stairs, sweep out 
the halls, dust this room or that, clean the 
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bath-room, wash the dishes, and do the bed- 
room work in a certain fixed sequence. To 
keep her in this, the mistress must be rigorous 
with herself and go to the kitchen to inspect 
supplies and to give her orders at a stated 
time every day. 

Orderliness is a part of this same system. 
The rule of “ a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place” must be enforced. The 
maid must keep her kitchen cupboards in as 
good order as her china-closets, and if she 
does, in a little while she will become so 
familiar with the location of each utensil and 
each piece of china or glass that she could 
find it in the dark. There should be no 
liberty. allowed of keeping a thing in one 
place at one time and in another some other 
time. This may seem a‘ trifle, but all these 
trifles do their part in creating an orderly and 
systematic habit of mind. Do not permit 
the maid to leave the dishes standing around 
after they have been washed, but teach her 
that it is as essential to put these away as 
soon as they are clean as it is for her to wash 
her dish towels and hang them out to dry 
onee a day. 

Try to cultivate system in your maid in 
other ways. Impress it upon her that she 
must let you know as soon as the supply of 
any article is exhausted, and not wait until 
there is need for it egain before she discloses 
to you the fact that it is wanted. To help 
her in this hang in your kitchen a small pad 
of paper and a pencil, and instruct her that 
as soon as she uses the last of any provision 
she is to write the name of this on the slip, 
that it may serve as a memorandum when you 
go to market. 

If your maid’s memory is poor, encourage 
her to make notes of the items of the work 
she has to perform. In a way, this may not 
develop her memory so well as charging her 
mind with the details, but there are many 
of us whose remembrances need a crutch now 
and then. One of the most competent and 
systematic housekeepers I know makes out her 
hills of fare for a week in advance, writes them 
down, and pins up the list in the kitchen 
pantry to serve as a reference both for her- 
self and for the maid. This does not com- 
mend itself to me especially, in spite of my 
respect for the judgment of this systematic 
friend. My own experience has been that any 
plan for meals is modified very greatly by 
circumstances. One cannot always know how 
much will be eaten of this or that, what will 
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be left over and may be used to supplement 
other provisions. Still the plan is worthy of 
consideration. 

There is an acknowledged system in the 
for performing certain 
duties. The first two days of the week are for 
laundry work, some done on 
Wednesday, Thursday is usually the maid’s 
afternoon out, and the morning may be given 
to cleaning the silver and brasses. Friday there 
is more sweeping to be done, and perhaps 
washing of windows, while Saturday is given 
finishing off undone cleaning and 
making the house and the larder ready for 
Sunday. All or any of these regulations the 
housekeeper may 
her 


) 
days and seasons 


sweeping is 


over to 


follow or modify to suit 
own convenience. The only inevitable 
thing is that she must determine upon some 
special routine of work, and having adopted 
it, stick to it, unless there is some excellent 
reason for changing. 

I am not trying to put housekeepers into 
a treadmill or fit them in a from 
which they cannot escape. I hold very strong- 
ly that the woman should keep the house, 
Yet I think 
that the practice of system, and a pretty strict 
system, make the care of the 
house far less of a burden and exaction than 
the happy-go-lucky, go-as-you-please plan—or 
lack of plan—when the only thing that seems 
to be sure is that much will be left undone 
until just the time when one least wants to 
do it. 

Once started in the path of system, the 
housekeeper will find that her facility in sim- 
plifying and classifying work grows. She will 
discover new ways and means for making her 
work scientific and orderly and for saving 
time, 


machine 


and not the house the woman. 


too, tends to 


The planning ahead is a great thing. 
The thrifty housekeeper does not wait until 
she actually needs something before she se- 
cures it, but sees that her life-boats and life- 
preservers are in good working order while the 
tine weather holds. 

A forehanded housekeeper learns to make 
provision. for emergencies. She carries into 
other lines of housekeeping the principle of 
the old woman who, when she lay dying, beck- 
oned her daughter to her and, as the mourner 
bent above her for a parting message, whis- 
pered with her last breath, “ Always keep hot 
water in the kettle.” (1 wonder what she 
would have done if she had known a gas- 
stove!) The housekeeper with foresight is 
not taken by surprise when emergencies pre- 
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sent themselves. Perhaps she is like a clever 
woman I have heard of who keeps an “ emer- 
gency cupboard.” She lives at some distance 
from shops and she has a cupboard stored 
with dainties that are never to be us-d except 
in an emergency. Sardines are here, and 
potted chicken and biscuits of various sorts, 
and a jar or two of jelly and jam and good 
preserves, and a small pot of cheese, and other 
things that will help to make out a meal in 
case of unexpected guests, As soon as one 
of the articles has been used it is immediately 
replaced, and the closet is never invaded ex- 
cept for a real emergency. That is a 
tematic woman. 

Or the housekeeper of this type may show 
her system in another way. She may plan 


sys- 


her work so as to do in odd moments the 
task that otherwise she would have to set 
aside for a special season, Such a woman 


takes advantage of a cool morning when work 
is light to go into her kitchen 
dainties that may be required at a future 
time. She conducts her housekeeping on the 
plan that was followed by Nicholas Nickleby 
when “he distended his stomach with a bowl 
of porridge—not that he needed it now, but 
that he thought he might need it later when 
he couldn’t get it.” So the housekeeper makes 
pastry on Wednesday that she may not need 
until pie-making time on Saturday, and puts 
it away on the ice. Or she prepares mayon- 
naise for a near future. She always has 
fondant for icing on hand, and jars of white 
roux and brown roux, so that she does not 
have to bother with measuring out her butter 
and flour when she is in a hurry for a white 
or a brown sauce. She makes maitre d’hétel 
butter, too, in advanee, and glaze, and lemon 
honey for filling layer cakes, and caramel for 
coloring soups and gravies, and all the other 
little adjuncts of delicate cookery. It would 
be a good deal of an undertaking to give a 
couple of days to the compounding of alJl 
these, but by her system she is able to fit in 
half an hour there and fifteen minutes some- 
where else and thus see that her larder is al- 
ways kept supplied with these articles. Yet 
she never misses the time she gives to the 
work. 

One woman I know puts up most of her 
jelly in this way. She does her own work, 
and while she is getting the breakfast she will 
slice a few apples and put them over the 
fire, or start to simmering at the side of the 
stove a small amount of grapes or berries, or 


and prepare 























THE 


By the time 


fruit is in 
she has eaten her breakfast and done her 
dishes the fruit is ready to be put in the 
jelly-press and she returns the juice to the 
fire, brings it to a boil, adds the sugar, and 
has the jelly in the glasses before the morn- 
ing is much more than fairly begun. She 
make than two or three or 
four glasses at a time. Sometimes it is only 
a single glass made from fruit that is left over 
from a meal, which will not keep until the 
next day. Sut little by little she does it, and 
by the end of the fruit season she has a good 
array of jams and jellies on her pantry shelves, 


whatever season, 


does not more 


and they have all come there a few at a time. 

This same kind of system enables its pos- 
sessor to spare herself in a multitude of ways. 
If she is to for dinner 
plans the meal so that she can make many of 
the preparations early in the day and allow 
herself time to rest in the afternoon and come 


have company she 
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fresh to the table. There are always things 
that cannot be done until the last moment, 
but that is all the more reason for getting 
the others out of the way betimes. We have 
heard of that dinner at which the first course 
was “hot hostess,” and many of us have been 
at such functions. There is a different kind 
of an appetizer at the dinner of the systematic 
housekeeper. 

One does not achieve a perfect method in 
a moment, and as I have said before, there is 
always the personal equation to be reckoned 
with. Maids will fall sick or lose relatives 
or become recalcitrant. Accidents will occur 
now and then. But with system even these 
tribulations may be reduced to a negligible 
quantity. Possibly not the least valuable 
part of system is the effect it has upon its 
possessor in the way of enabling her to keep 
a calmness of spirit and a control of nerves 
in the face of contretemps. 
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LOVE came so near to me that I 


Felt the air stir as he went by; 


And for a space his garment’s hem 


Touched me, the while with rapid feet 


He went his way. 


Am I not one of them, 


Therefore, to tell all men that Love is sweet ? 


Love came so near to me awhile 


I saw the wonder of his smile 


Albeit he smiled not on me. 


I, who have seen his godlihood, 


May not my voice ’mongst his apostles be 


To cry unto all men that Love is good ? 


Love came so near to me, 


ah me! 


That still I feel what bliss might be 


Had he but paused a little space. 


Ah, longing that has no relief, 


Am I not one of those whose tears have grace 


To cry unto all men that Love is grief ? 
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HERE is really no limit to what one 
can do in the way of collars and cuffs 
in the Danish eut-work which is so 
pretty on the white waists and on heavy 





COLLAR AND CUFF WITH DANISH EMBROIDERY. 


linens in general. It is not too open to 
launder well, and yet its open squares, hearts, 
ete., with their lace-like filling-in, give the 
embroidery a most dainty appearance. 

The collars and cuffs 
here illustrated contain a 
number of the old designs 

that is, designs found in 
old Copenhagen work. One 
of the most attractive is the 
“nalm leaf” and the little 
hearts with which it is 
combined. 

These collars are usually 
marked for size twelve or 
thirteen inches. One rare- 
ly wants them longer, be- 
cause if they do not meet 
within an inch or so in the 
back it is quite as well. It 








is perfectly easy to mark a design like this 
palm-leaf and heart one with its little trailing 
sprays, in pencil. If workers would learn 
to use their own pencils a little more for em- 
broidery, it would save a great deal of the 
hard-to-cover blue stamping of old designs, 
not only used over a great 
many times, but so often 
traced and revised as to 
have lost what little excel- 
lence they at first possessed. 

The little tie-ends of this 
illustration are made in one 
piece and are detachable— 
are, in fact, separate from 
the collar. Cut the little 
tie in paper first, lay the 
paper pattern on the linen, 
and draw all around it with 
a light pencil line. It is 
well to draw out the design 
on the paper pattern; it 
may then be laid over the 
linen, face downward, and 
be rubbed briskly with the 
handle of a pair of scissors. 
This will transfer the draw- 
ing sufficiently to make it 
quite visible on the linen. One can then 
go over it with a sharp pencil, and it is ready 
to embroider. 

The linen of this little set is rather fine. 





A PALM-LEAF AND HEART DESIGN, 
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In Fig. V. we have a hand-woven crash. which 
makes very stylish cuffs and collars. The 
foundation or fabric upon which any em- 
broidery is placed has very much to do with 
its style—is, in fact, a constituent part of its 
style. The round-weave linen, and, if possi- 
ble, a hand-woven linen, should be used for all 
cut-work. The peasants who do the “ Hede- 
bo.” or ecut-work, weave their own linen, and 
this is the reason why the quality is such an 
important factor toward producing the ef- 
fect of the real work. In both Italian and 
Danish cut-work linen thread is used for the 
embroidery, and this, of course, differentiates 
it from the better-known French work, com- 
monly ealled “white embroidery,” which is 
done in cotton thread. 

There is a larger proportion of ‘the em- 
broidery to the open-work in Fig. I. than in 
the other collars. In planning designs after 
the Hedebo care should be taken not to have 
the blind- work overbalance the open em- 
broidery. 

The crescents in the first design are very 
prettily filled in with buttonhole stitch. 
First buttonhole all the way round with one 
row of stitches close together on the outline 
of the crescent—for it is not to be cut out 
until the work is finished. Into this close 
row work another further apart—that is, take 
one stitch into every second or third one of 
the first row. These are worked into the 
stitches of the first row, but not through the 
linen, and so form little loops on the sur- 
face. Work a third row of buttonhole 
stitches in the upper edge of the crescent and 
finish the lower with the little points, which 
should be fastened into the loops of the upper 
edge. The tie is of the same design, but the 





THE NEW SHAPE IN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 





\ LINEN TIF FOR MORNING WEAR. 


crescents are made a little more open. This 
white linen tie is a beautiful and fresh-look- 
ing finish to a tailor-made shirt-waist. It is 
stylish as well as artistic. 

We have in the last a design 
that is not only effective, but 
really a very beautiful piece of 
needlework, The open square 
in the point of the collar is 
more like Italian cut-work in 
its elaborateness. The edges, 
however, are buttonholed, not 
bound as in Italian work. 
When working a pattern as 
open as this one it is well to 
baste a piece of stiff paper or 
oileloth under the design; then 
when the edges are finished 
the linen can be cut away and 
the lace work done over the 




























































































ILEDEBO WORK ON HAND-WOVEN 


backing. The bars in the open-work are done 
substantial. The 
stitches of this work are interlaced over long 


in binding, which is very 
stitches which span the open spaces. 

The finish of the edges of these collars 
makes them very unique. The little points 
are called in the Danish This 
edge, like the picot edge of the Italian cut- 
work, is entirely characteristic of the Hedebo 
and is all needlework buttonhole stitch. 
The outline of the edge is 
first buttonholed all the way 
around, 


rT ” 
mouse ears, 


making a narrow 


cordlike edge. The extra 
linen is then cut away and 
the points are embroidered 
on. Each point is com- 
menced with the same num- 
ber of stitches taken into the 
edge and narrowed down to 
one stitch. The points of 


the edges of the collar and cuft in Fig. [Il. 
are less close than the others, the effect being 
This style 
is perhaps a little more ornamental and less 
in effect than the turn-over; certainly 
it is very pretty both in collar and in cuffs, 
and they will be worn a great deal this winter. 


much the same but the work less. 


severe 
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ITALIAN WORK. 
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They are to be fastened 
with little pins which come 
for the purpose, and this 
means of fastening is per- 
haps a little more conve- 
nient than to baste the 
banded collars. This style 
is familiar in very fine sets, 
especially in hem-stitched or- 
gandie, which are worn ex- 


clusively for mourning. 

Fig. VI. is a very simple 
little collar, not a great deal 
of work, but still having the 
same general effect. All these 


heavy linens launder espe- 

cially well. Practical “ little 

? things” are always in de- 

mand for bazars and for gifts. One could 


hardly do better than to plan to make these 
pretty collars and cuffs for such use, and one 
if 


time. 


begin too for, even not 
elaborate, needlework take The 
designs, however, are not so difficult that they 
not be used at this late date 


suggestions for Christmas gifts. 


cannot soon, 


does 
may even as 

The choice of a good linen and a pretty, 
effective design which is not too much work 





SIMPLE EMBROIDERED TURN-OVER. 


is important. For a Christmas gift the use- 
fulness of the collar is much increased if it is 
given with a simple stock covered with satin 
and provided with ends to tie in a bow at 
the front or in a four-in-hand knot. Some 
of these four-in-hand ties have a rich finish 


of fringe knotted in. This may be easily 
put in by an amateur — 
twisted embroidery _ silk 
drawn through a_ hole 
punched with the regular 
embroidery _ stiletto and 
knotted. Satin, satin rib- 
bon and pongee are appro- 
priate materials for mak- 


ing these stocks and ties, in 
black or colors. 
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N Italian personage was visiting New 
York last winter. I happened to be 
seated by him at a dinner soon after 

his arrival. “Oh, you are an extraordinary 
people!” he commented. “ Five years ago when 
I was here one had to be familiar with all 
the golf phrases and practices to be able to 
vo into society and take part in any social 
conversation. Now I discover that this is all 
past. It is bridge, bridge, bridge, wherever I 
go. Indeed, you are most perplexing!” 

“Say that we are versatile, and blame the 
climate. That is the way of charitable for- 
eigners,” I suggested. But he sighed despond- 
ently and shook his head. 

Occasionally some of us feel much as my 
poor Count did. It is not pleasant to have our 
versatility brought home to us in finding that 
our cherished mode of entertaining has sud- 
denly become hopelessly unfashionable, and 
our pet observances, if we continued them, 
would mark us as 
gressive. 


provincial and unpro- 
And while adaptability is an Ameri- 
may, looking back, 
sigh, too, sometimes, in thinking of the many 
brightnesses that have taken flight. 

The other day I heard a group of mothers 
regret the passing mode of introducing débu- 
tantes to the social world. 
paratively simple 


ean characteristic, we 


It was so com- 
to give a big afternoon 
function and invite all one’s friends—old and 


young, men and women—to shake hands 
with the daughter and eat modest fare. But 


now our up-to-date young girl must emerge 
from the obscurity of the schoolroom in a 
blaze of splendor at a large dance at Sherry’s, 
or some other equally fashionable place, if 
her home not boast a ball-room. 
There must be many and good musicians to 
play, flowers galore for decorations, and for 
the cotillon all kinds of favors. These débu- 
tante dance-receptions may have the pleasant 
feature of being in part an entertainment for 
older people, as the host and hostess are privi- 
leged to send invitations to parents as well 
as to the sons and daughters if they wish to 
do so, but the affair is a vastly greater under- 
taking than the popular receptions of a year 
or two ago. For the entertainment to be very 


own does 






smart a dinner niust be given before the dance, 
and besides the supper later for all the guests, 
there must be refreshments served after the 
cotillon to the young people who take part in 
it. 

No wonder that there is a rumor that sum- 
mer “coming-outs” are likely to be soon 
in vogue, and that our American maiden of 
the near future will make her bow to society 
at a lawn-féte in June or September at her 
summer home, where there need be no ex- 
travagant display. Summer flowers and all 
outdoors will contribute to make a fitting set- 
ting for her and her friends. This rumor has 
an attractive ring; where bank accounts have 
to be considered it is not improbable that it 
will be realized. 

It is, too, a little disconcerting to know that 
the easiest and most-indulged-in of all forms 
of showing hospitality—teas and days—are 
becoming a part of ancient history as teas and 
days pure and simple. It 





is still correct to 
ask one’s friends to come in on an afternoon 
for a cup of tea, but the extras necessary to 
the quaffing of the tea are quite appalling to 
consider. The difference is not so much in 
the menu—fortunately we still cling to 
modest afternoon fare—but some entertain- 
ment has to be provided. It is not enough to 
just meet one’s friends and converse; one can- 
not play bridge all the time, and while music 
is the most popular of all ways of amusing 
one’s guests, it is wise to devise a programme 
that is novel and odd. T will quote some of 
the plans that I have heard on good au- 
thority, will be put into execution on some of 
the “days” of hundred and four 
and five. 

One hostess has engaged banjo-players who 
will give solos, duets, and trios with varia- 
tions of plantation songs; another will have 
at her holiday teas the carols and Christmas 
songs of different lands sung by children in 
costume. The music will be harmonious with 
the holly and green decorations, lights shaded 
with red, plum cake and eggnog. But most 
attractive of all, in my opinion, is the plan to 
have the musie of Hungary—largely gypsy 
music—played by gypsies in gay féte dress, 


nineteen 
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who will, besides playing, give dances and 
songs, 

However, it is not only music that we will 
encounter at the entertainments of the com- 
ing winter. Palmistry is one of the popular 
fads of the moment. To take a course in 
palmistry is the fashion, and still more will it 
be the fashion to have at a tea, in a dimly 
lit corner remote from the place of entertain- 
ing, a fortune-teller with bangles and beads, 
red shawls and short skirts complete, who will 
as they are brought to her in turn, hold the 
guests’ hands and discourse solemnly on their 
characteristics and past tragedies and proba- 
ble fates. Indeed, we may happen, in our 
round of afternoon visiting, on still greater 
mysteries. 

At the house of an especially enterprising 
hostess we may, after our greetings and a few 
minutes’ converse, let ourselves be ushered 
into a room where, with serious mien, is a 
gentleman or lady of reputation in his or her 
field who will, with no clue that we can dis- 
cover, tell us our name and age, our carefully 
guarded and safely stored 
family skeleton. 

These are only a suggestion of what will 
be the accompaniments to the “tea” of the 
winter. But, assuredly, they will vary the 
monotony that was beginning to hover over 
the functions; instead of having the virtuous 
feeling of being particularly self-sacrificing 
in accomplishing an afternoon of “days” we 
may guiltily feel so well entertained that it 
will be a pleasure to attend the “four until 
six” of the future. 

If we are to spend our afternoons frivo- 
lously the morning hours will be more serious. 
Although it may seem that to be seated in a 
comfortable chair in a luxurious drawing-room 
and listen while a clever impersonator gives 
monologues in French is a lazy way of being 
educated, it is certainly a popular one, and 
when there is a conference carefully chosen 
on contemporary history, literature, or art 
nothing could be more delightful. Nor is it 
less educating to listen to selections from 
Browning read or recited by a woman with 
charming voice and expression; and as spring 
draws near there is sure to be a wave of 
another kind of instruction—morning talks 
by an experienced gardener who gives us 
points to aid us in our healthful and fashiona- 
ble, tendency to madly dig, plant, and weed. 
The manner of illustrating these talks with 
beautiful specimens of flowers and plants adds 


secrets away 


not a little to the pleasure of the hour or two 
of instruction. 

Society has for some time opened its arms 
—and pocketbooks—to the Orientals who 
have wandered to these parts and condescend- 
ed to tell us of their religion, manners, and 
peoples. But it seems willing to open its arms 
still wider. Now, to be in fashion, one must 
secure for an entertainment one of the charm- 
ing representatives of China and Japan to 
amuse one’s guests. And what could be more 
delightful than to meet at a luncheon a little 
Oriental lady of charming manners in the 
picturesque dress of her land, and to hear her 
tell—with a vocabulary that puts most of us 
to shame—of herself and her impressions? 
And even if one is only asked as a part of 
a larger gathering, it is the best kind of en- 
tertainment to hear such a raconteur, as she 
stands against a background of chrysanthe- 
mums becomingly lighted, talk about the 
women of her country, their up-bringing and 
life. 

Or we may be invited to spend a very agree- 
able hour or two watching a small person 
from the cherry-blossom land make tea with 
her attendants, appointments, and costume 
for the oceasion all perfect. It is an awe- 
inspiring sight; never after seeing it could 
any one brew an ordinary cup without having 
a feeling of its being almost sacrilege. To 
be told how to arrange flowers, how the won- 
derful Japanese drawings are accomplished, 
or to be shown any other of the Oriental arts, 
is equally interesting, and such pastime will 
score more for the hostess who furnishes it 
than her wines or viands. 

“But there is nothing ‘ different’ for wed- 
dings,” was the complaint of a bride-elect a 
few months ago; “it all has to be just as our 
mothers and grandmothers had it or the wed- 
ding will be considered in bad taste and vul- 
gar.” Yet this same young woman did evolve 
an idea which, although I hear that it is not 
absolutely new, is so pretty that I must recom- 
mend it for other brides. The wedding was 
all a pink affair. There were twelve brides- 
maids. The first four who walked up the 
aisle wore dresses of a deep rose shade; the 
next four wore lighter pink, and the last four 
pink which was such a pale shade that it 
merely suggested the color, but was lovely 
as an introduction to the bride in her white 
attire, who came after them. In the chancel 
the effect of the different shades was charm- 
ing. The grouping had been carefully studied, 
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and all the gowns were from the same model, 
so no false note was struck. They tell me 
that lavender and yellow have also been tried 
with happy effect, but [ do not think that 
anything could be as pretty as the pink. 

I suppose it is novelty that we demand and 
novelty that satisfies, but it need not always 
be extravagant novelty. I know a clever 
hostess whose means are far from large, yet 
her invitations are always in demand, and 
there is sure to be some attractive conceit at 
her entertainments that distinguishes them. 
She gave a luncheon lately that had charac- 
teristic touches. The place-cards were small 
prints of the quaint old house where she 
lived, where we were entertained—they had 
been struck off from a big photograph which 
had been reduced, and were delightful little 
souvenirs. The first course of grapes was 
appetizing. The grapes were thoroughly 
chilled and served on grape leaves with a coat- 
ing of ice on them. The salad was new to me. 
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Large Bartlett pears had been cut in two, the 
inside taken from the halves, combined with 
pieces of Alligator pear with mayonnaise, 
and put back, and the halves tied to- 
gether with ribbon. The ices were served in 
little baskets with bunches of flowers tied to 
the handles, and we were expected to take the 
baskets home with us. 

After luncheon—need I say it ?—we played 
bridge, and later there were served dainty 
cheese sandwiches and mulled wine, spicy 
and good after our strenuous work with the 
cards. The hostess made the prizes herself. 
One was a smal] square card-table, the top 
covered with a fascinating shade of green silk 
moiré; the edges were concealed with gold 
braid. Where could one find such a pretty 
table for after-dinner drawing-room bridge? 
Another prize was an embroidery-covered 
card-box with the cover for the score-pad to 
match. The third prize was a bridge-record 
book with a cover of burnt wood. 
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CHICKEN PUREE A LA MARTHA WASHINGTON 
INGE and draw a good-sized fowl, wash 
it well in lukewarm water, sprinkle in- 
side one coffee-spoonful of salt and a 
saltspoonful of pepper, and truss it well. 
Butter it all over with one tablespoonful of 
butter and place it in the baking-pan with 
half a gill of broth. Have the oven very hot 
at first; twenty minutes, 
with a piece of buttered paper, and reduce 
the heat a little. Cook one hour and fifteen 
minutes, basting three times. 
Remove from the 


baste in cover it 





pan, carve it and 
pick all the 
from the bones, re- 
moving skin and sin- 
ews. Grind the meat 
and pass it through a 
sieve. 

Put the bones 
one and a half quarts 
of cold water, 
with 
small 


one 


meat 


into 


season 
two carrots, 

white turnip, 
branch of white 
celery, three sprigs of parsley, and two leeks, 
all cut in small pieces; one teaspoonful of 
salt, one saltspoonful of pepper, half a bay- 
leaf, one coffee-spoonful of beef extract. 

Cook the broth hour 
through a fine strainer. 


one 


CATEAT 


one and _ strain 

Mix the yolks of six eggs with the ground 
chicken in the bowl, pour the broth slowly 
over this while stirring. 

Put the bowl into a kettle of hot water for 
a few moments only, to heat it. Crofitons of 
bread slightly browned in butter may be 
served at the same time. 


GATEAU ST. HONORE 

As we need two sorts of dough for this 
cake, I will begin with its foundation. 

Put on a marble slab a quarter of a pound 
of sifted flour, two ounces of fresh butter, a 


few grains of salt, one teaspoonful of granu- 
lated sugar, two-thirds of a gill of cold wa- 
ter; mix well with the hand for two minutes, 


ST. HONORE. 
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make a ball of it, and leave it in the ice-box 
covered with a napkin for fifteen minutes. 
Dust the slab slightly with flour, flatten the 
dough with the back of the hand, and with 
the rolling-pin roll it to make it even, the 
thickness of a silver dollar. Put a dinner- 
plate over it and with the pastry-knife cut a 
round piece. Wet the inside of a pie-plate 
and lay the dough on it; with the point of 
a knife prick it in several places to prevent 
the rising of the pastry. 

Now make the second dough. Put into a 
small saucepan two- 
thirds of a gill of 
cold water, one ounce 
of fresh butter, one 
teaspoonful of sugar; 
let it come to a boil 
and add to it two 
ounces of sifted flour. 

Mix well over a 
slow fire; stir it until 
it becomes lumpy but 

stick to the 
saucepan. Remove 
from the fire, add two 
one after the other, mix well, put this 
dough in a pastry-bag, and squeeze it around 
the pastry which is already in the pie-plate, 
making a fancy border. 

With the remaining dough make several 
little puffs that you put alongside of the St. 
Honoré on the same tin; they must be about 
the size of small nuts. Squeeze a little of it 
also in the centre of the cake; it will help to 
raise the cream in the centre. Beat the yolk 
of an egg with a few drops of water, and 
brush over the dough. Bake in a hot oven 
twenty-five minutes, remove from the oven, 
and have ready this syrup: Put into a small 
saucepan a quarter of a pound of granulated 
sugar; let it brown slightly, dip each of the 
small puffs in it, and immediately place them, 
as illustrated, around the cake; pour a little 
of the syrup under the puffs to make them 
stick. 

Make, then, this delicious cream: Beat the 
yolks of four eggs with a quarter of a pound 


does not 


eggs 
Bes 
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of granulated sugar; add to it two gills of 
warm milk, one teaspoonful of vanilla or any 
preferred flavor; mix well; add to it two table- 
spoonfuls of sifted flour; mix again; pour 
this mixture into a small saucepan over the fire 
and let it a boil, then finish it by 
adding the whites of four eggs beaten stiff. 
Mix gently, pour it into the cake as illus- 


trated, and decorate the edges with candied 


come to 


cherries, oranges, or other candied fruit. 
This delicious St. 


the day it is made, on account of the beaten 


Honoré must be served 


eggs, which are sometimes poisonous if they 
are one day old. 


PAUPIETTES OF FLOUNDER WITH CHEESE BEIGNETS 

Select six filets from fresh flounders weigh- 
ing about one and a quarter pounds each. 
Put aside the remaining smaller ones for the 
stuffing. Trim the filets and prepare this 
stuffing: First grind all the small pieces and 
them through a using the 
Put them in a bowl and add 
one pint of raw oysters cut in dice, blanched, 


pass fine sieve, 


potato-masher. 


and well dried, one tabl spoonful of parsley 
chopped fine, half a cupful of white bread 
crumbs, one teaspoonful of salt, one salt- 
spoonful of black pepper, quarter of a salt- 
spoonful of paprika or Cayenne pepper, the 
yolks of two eggs, and one tablespoonful of 
butter. Mix well. 

Spread a layer of the stuffing over the filets, 
roll each, and with a toothpick secure it in 
shape. 

Divide the remainder of the stuffing in 
equal parts, about the size of an English wal- 
nut, and roll them lengthwise like a quenelle; 








PAUPIETTES OF FLOUNDER WITH CHEESE 


RECIPES FROM PARIS 


| 


finish by dipping them in beaten egg and 
then in fine white bread crumbs. 

Have prepared this fish broth: Pour into a 
small sautoir one pint of dry white wine or 
wine vinegar, one pint of water. Put in the 
bones of the flounders (all except the head), 
two onions, one carrot, one branch of celery, 
three sprigs of parsley—everything cut in 
small pieces,—two cloves, half a bay-leaf, half 
Cook 
eighteen minutes, strain through a fine strain- 
er, rinse the sautoir, put into it one table- 
spoonful of butter and one of flour. Cook 
three minutes, stirring constantly (be careful 
not to let it brown), pour in slowly the fish 
broth, stirring so as to make a very smooth 
sauce. Cook three minutes. 

Put the paupiettes in it, cook slowly, only 
simmering, for five minutes; baste from time 
to time. Afterward add the quenelles and 
cook three minutes more. Arrange the 
paupiettes on a warm platter, remove the 
toothpicks, and put the quenelles around the 
edge, putting tiny sprigs of parsley between 
them, as illustrated. Keep warm in the open 
oven while you finish the sauce. 

Mix the yolks of two eggs with a little of 
the sauce, add half a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice and one tablespoonful of butter. Stop 
the boiling and pour this into the gravy; 
mix but do not let it boil. Strain immedi- 
ately over the fish and send to the table very 
hot. 

Serve at the same time, but separately, the 
following delicious cheese beignets, which are 
much newer than potatoes. They bring out 
the delicate taste of the gravy of the fish, an 


a teaspoonful of salt, six peppercorns. 
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BEIGNETS. 
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important point to observe, as the old saying 
tells us it is not the fish which makes the 
sauce, but the sauce which makes the fish. 


CHEESE BEIGNETS 

Put into asmall saucepan half a pint of cold 
water, two ounces of very fresh butter, one 
teaspoonful of sugar. Let it come to a boil; 
idd two ounces of flour, and stir over the fire 
until the dough becomes quite dry and forms 


a ball. This takes 
from three to four ay o- +s 
minutes, | 
Pour into a_ bowl, ma 
add to it two whole : 
eggs and then three SS 
extra yolks, always 
one after the other, 


mixing all the while. 
Finish by adding four 
tablespoonfuls of 








one saltspoonful of salt. Mix well and put 
it into the pastry-bag. 

Have a saucepan with some boiling water. 
Squeeze the pastry-bag over it, making 
quenelles, which should only simmer about 
five minutes. 

Lift them up with the skimmer carefully 
and lay them to dry on a clean napkin. Fill 
up the hot potato cup with warm apricot 
jam, or any preferred sweet jelly; put the 
quenelles on top; dust 
over it a little granu- 
lated sugar. 





“th, Arrange them on a 
— small faney dish and 

: on some very fine 

clean straw or hay, 


as illustrated. 


FRENCH ROASTING 
A point of which 





freshly grated Par- 
mesan or Swiss EXTREMET OF 
cheese and mix well. 


Wash a pie-plate in cold water, but do not 
dry the inside. 
Put the dough in a pastry-bag and form 


little balls the size of a hazelnut. They 
must not be laid too close to each other. 
Sprinkle over these a little of the cheese 


and bake in a moderate oven fifteen minutes. 
Arrange them on a small napkin as illus- 
trated, and serve with the fish. 

EXTREMET OF SWEET-POTATOES 


Select sweet-potatoes of a good size 


and of a nice shape; wash and dry them, and 
bake them thirty minutes. 


Six 


Cut a piece from 
the top lengthwise and scoop out the inside. 
Rub the pulp through a sieve, put it in a 


bowl, add two ounces of fresh butter, two 
whole eggs, one after the other, and three 


volks, three tablespoonfuls of flour starch, 
one tablespoonful of granulated sugar, and 


SWEET-POTATOES. 





few women appreciate 
the importance is the 
difference between 
roasting as done in an oven and as done before 
a fire. 

If it were possible to roast as it is done in 
France, there would be so great a difference in 
the taste of our roasts that one would hardly 
believe them to be the same. Every one in 
France has roasted, does roast, and will con- 
tinue to roast in front of a fire; it is the 
same thing with rich and poor. There is no 
roasting in the oven there, but simply ba- 
king. Roasting as we do we lose the delicious 
In cooking before the fire the drip- 
ping from the roast does not evaporate or 
scorch at the bottom of the pan, but remains 
of a beautiful golden color. 


gravy. 


When one cannot have any appliances for 
roasting by gas, one must manage in some 
other way, with a wood or coal grate, but 
no other way is so the 
French way. 


satisfactory as 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


N effective light evening wrap for the head can be easily made from 
one of the large squares of liberty silk. Turn in one corner and gather 
to make the front, then fit to the head either with shirring in the 

nape of the neck or with a tacked-on ribbon which can be tied in front. Edge 
the hood so made with narrow crépe lisse ruffling. 

When a girl dislikes teaching and has no especial training for any other 
work, it often becomes a very difficult problem what she is to do when school 
and college days are ended. One girl, whom we will call Isabel, has solved 
it by “being a daughter,” as she expresses it. That is to say, she goes each 
day to households where a daughter is needed and does some of the many 
little things that a girl would naturally do in her own home. The best way 
to give an idea of her work is to let her tell us her daily routine: 

l “ By eight in the morning I am with Miss A. Miss A. is an elderly spinster 
who has loved domestic life, and cares so much that, though she has ample 
means, she has never kept but one maid, doing much of the work of the 
house herself. Now she is very lame with rheumatism and cannot do as 
she always has done. The maid, Maria, who has lived with her thirty years, 
threatens to leave if another servant comes into the house, so they compro- 
mise on me! I fill the lamps and dust the parlor and sitting-room. By 
’ the time I have accomplished this Miss A. has finished her breakfast and 
between us we wash her lovely old breakfast service. Then I go up-stairs, 
make her bed and put her room in order. After that I do any little thing 
that she needs. Sometimes I do shopping for her or go with her when she 
makes visits, to help her in and out of the carriage. Such things, however, 
must be done in the afternoons, as at ten-thirty I am due at Mrs. B.’s. Mrs. 

B. is a middle-aged woman whose two daughters are both married and away. 

She has a large house, many servants, and entertains much. My first duty 

there is to arrange the flowers. Then I go to Mrs. B.’s sitting-room. I usually 

find her at her desk still busy with her morning’s mail. She may give me 
formal notes to answer or notices or invitations to write, or she may say: 

‘Isabel, Mrs. T. is very much concerned about the date of our next committee 

meeting. She has no telephone, so I wish you would run down and tell her,’ 

ete., ete. ‘Oh! and on your way back just stop in and see why those painters 

did not come to-day; tell them,’ ete., ete. When I get back it is often one 

o’clock or later. If Mrs. B. is going to need me in the afternoon I stay to 

luncheon. If it is the meeting of her whist club I see that the tables are 
properly placed, that the cards are in order, etc., and usually wait to see 

that the tea goes in at the right hour. Besides these two ladies I am ‘a C 

daughter’ three evenings a week! Mrs. C. lives with her daughter Mrs. D. 

Mrs. C. is over eighty and Mrs. D. is most devoted to her mother; but three 

evenings in the week she keeps for herself, so I am called in. 
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sing to the old lady and occasionally we play cards or backgammon. I go at 
seven-thirty and stay until ten. Now what do I get for it all? Well, that 
depends on the number of hours I am employed, but I average between 
twelve and eighteen dollars a week—not bad for work requiring no training. 
Three qualifications are necessary. First, uniform good health, for I must 
be on hand every day. Second, cheerfulness. Third, tact. I believe any 
girl possessing these not uncommon virtues can make as much of a success 
at ‘ being a daughter’ as I have.” 














Stale sponge-cake sliced and toasted may be served with a cup of tea. 

It was recently said of an efficient girl who dressed very well at little ex- 
pense that she could make “ everything but her gloves and shoes.” Certainly 
gloves and shoes do take a good deal of money, and, unfortunately, they can- 
not be ignored, as they go far to the making or marring of one’s general ap- 
pearance. So if we cannot make gloves, let us consider how we can make the 
most of those we must buy. Fashion ordains white gloves for visits and teas, 
but the economical girl will keep her light gloves strictly for such oceasions. 
She will also have them cleaned before they are too much soiled. For walk- 
| ing or shopping she will buy a heavy dogskin glove in dark tans or browns. 
| A pair of these should last at least two months, with care. Care means wear- 
\ 











ing an old pair in wet weather and in mending the smallest rip the moment 
y) it appears. For winter the nice woollen gloves which are made in these days 
| will be found an economy as well as a comfort. They are especially useful 








to wear when one is carrying a muff, as then one’s hands perspire and spoil 
( kid. The tops of long evening gloves can be used in many forms of fancy 
f/\ work. Very pretty picture-frames, pen-wipers, etc., can be made of them, so 
q/ it the y need not be thrown away when the gloves are discarded. 
Li d A little finely powdered charcoal in the water will preserve flowers, or, for 
ig vines growing in wate -. will avert the odor of stagnation. 
The heroines of the novels of the middle of the last century were greatly 4 


addicted to keeping diaries, or “ journals,” as they were more often called. 
In these elegantly bound, gilt-edged volumes they recorded all their daily life, 
| extracts from books they were reading, and their feelings; more especially 
their feelings! It seems to have been the correct thing in those days to have 
| many sentiments and much emotion, and to express it all in flowing and 
flowery language. Could the heroine “ bedew the page with tears” while in- 
| diting all this high-flown nonsense, so much the better; it proclaimed her to 
| 
| 

















be of a “delicate and sensitive nature”, a type apparently much admired, 
though it must have been rather trying to live with! Now this is not at all 
the sort of diary which we wish girls to keep, but they are urged to begin 
with this new year a little daily record of their comings and goings, the 
family happenings, and even of visits received and paid. The diaries which 
come arranged with a page for each day of the year will be found most 
convenient, and will furnish all the space needed. These little books will 
prove most interesting and useful as the years go on. A friend of the 
writer has kept such a record for over thirty years, and twice her diaries 
have been taken into court as evidence of dates in lawsuits. In one instance 





the date thus decided secured to her family a very considerable sum of money. 
Oranges and pineapple are delicious sliced together, cocoanut sprinkled over =; 

{\% each layer and powdered sugar lavishly added. 

8) The time was when it was considered very “bad form” to use perfumes, 
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but the pendulum has swung back and the present-day girl indulges in them 
almost too freely, as did heroines of early Victorian fiction. Unfortunately, the 
like or dislike for perfumes cannot be changed at will, and while undoubtedly 
the majority of people like rather than dislike the fashion for strong scents, 
still there is a very considerable minority whose feelings should be considered. 
These unfortunates are often made very uncomfortable at public entertain- 





tain 


ments by having for a neighbor some girl whose taste in perfume is more 
generous than discriminating. While this fashion continues all one can do 
is to beg girls to use only the very best perfumes and in the most moderate 
quantities. One more request—don’t mix the odors! If you have violet 
sachets in your gowns, don’t have rose on your handkerchief and carnation 





in your gloves! 

New enterprises by which clever young women contrive to make themselves 
| useful to the community, and therefore self-supporting, are always interesting, 
and in the line with the bright idea of “being a daughter” is the general 
“ emergency service ” plan of two women in New York. To friends and strangers 
| they have sent out a little printed card stating that they. will serve dinners, 
| luncheons, and teas, plan and superintend receptions, open and close houses, 
| attend to house-cleaning, packing, chaperoning, cooking, shopping, mending, 

















\ ~+~reading aloud, plain sewing, and the temporary emergency care of children, ‘ 
| F all on moderate terms. This means that the fortunate neighbors of such id 
\ | willing and competent young women can depend on some one to fill almost ) 
LAM any breach in the household management. When the cook or the nurse 
A leaves, when one has a cold or an engagement and cannot do the necessary 
4 ‘/)\ shopping, when children are ill and need amusement that the mother is too 
) | tired to provide—then the emergency is at hand and so also is the one 
i to fill it. This idea may well be followed by any young woman who is, like 
i so many well-educated girls, Jack of all trades, yet master of none to a 
sufficient extent to make it a profession. 


i To follow a fashion just because it is a fashion is always a mistake, and 
may be a disaster. A girl who wears a certain style of gown without regard 
to the effect on her own figure is doing herself an injustice. If she wears an 
unbecomingly shaped hat just because the milliner assures her that it is “ the 
latest thing” and sure to be fashionable, she makes a blunder. If, however, 
she succumbs to some passing fad and dresses her hair in a way utterly un- 

suited to her style or the shape of her head, it is indeed a misfortune. We 

all, I am sure, can call to mind some girl whose sweet, modest little faee 
| and head are positively disfigured and vulgarized by an extreme coiffure 

copied perhaps from some reigning stage belle. Let girls study out for 
i themselves a style of hair-dressing which is really becoming and then keep 
| to it, with modifications. In other words, have an individual style of your 
own. If you look really well with parted hair, don’t suddenly erect a pom- 
padour just because the other girls do. Or, if you find that your hair, dressed 
high on the top of your head, suits your face, don’t try to emulate girls 
who wear “ buns” in the nape of the neck! 

What some old cooks called “ porcupine” is a delicious sweet. Blanch and 
split almonds; stick them all over a stale sponge-cake. Set it in a deep dish, 
pour over as much white wine as it will absorb, and then throw over it a 
rich cold custard and serve. It is a novelty nowadays, and who does not sigh 
for such occasionally ? 
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T has sometimes been questioned whether 
good warrants the celebra- 
tion of wedding anniversaries, and there 
If the burden 
of giving and receiving gifts is imposed, or 
if mere acquaintances are invited to help cele- 
brate what is in the nature of things a more 


taste social 


is much to be said on that side, 


or less family affair, then the observance of 
the day is better hon- 
its breach. If, 
however, the keeping of 
not 


ored in 


anniversaries is 
too seriously, if 
friends 


asked to 


take n 
intimate alone 
are some 
rather informal dinner, 
luncheon, or 
and if presents 
definitely 


not to be expected (un- 


recept ion, 
are 
understood 


less in the earlier anni- 
versaries, when they are 
usually absurdities), 
then wedding anniver- 
saries become times of 
real interest and pleas- 
ure. 


THE 


The first anniversary 
brings the paper wedding, and it seems as 
though the pretty crépe paper found in all the 
shops was especially designed for this. The 
drawing-room may have numbers of lamps 
and candles with frills of rose or searlet: the 
card-tables—cards are obviously the best form 
of entertainment celebration— 

the dining- 
room may have paper ribbons drawn from the 
sides and corners of the room to a central 
point over the table, and the table itself may 
be laid most attractively 


for a paper 


may have frills on their edges; 


for a late supper. 
Get a set of pretty paper doilies stamped 
with a floral design; lay circles of felt on the 
table, and then a centrepiece and covers of 
the doilies, with others for small dishes and 
eandles. Have a bowl of flowers like those 
on the paper, and plain paper candle-shades 
to match the prevailing color. Have small 
dishes for bonbons, radishes, and olives of 
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ICE-CREAM 
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Wieciel 
“sy Joscenmme Guenmver. 
square pasteboard boxes covered with the 


crépe paper, and place-cards decorated with a 
floral wreath like those elsewhere; and have 
paper napkins, plain white or matching the 
doilies, and have all the plates and dishes of 
paper or papier-maché, from the baker’s. 

Since the supper is informal, this menu 
will be found sufficient: 

Clam bouillon with 
whipped cream, in cups. 
Radishes, salted nuts, 
olives. 
troiled birds; French 
fried potatoes; hot rolls; 
celery; coffee. 
Lobster salad with wa 
tercress sandwiches: 
crackers and cheese. 
Ice-cream candles, 
lighted. Wedding-cake 

The final course is 
delightfully appropriate 
for a supper party. 
The candlesticks are 
moulded out of choco- 
late or other dark 
cream, and the candles 
are of white cream 
Just before serving, a tiny wax taper is in- 
serted at the top and lighted, with curious 
and charming effect. The wedding - cake 
served at all anniversaries may be a rich 
fruit cake cut in small pieces to represent 
genuine wedding-cake. 

The wooden wedding comes five years after 
the actual wedding-day. For this a little din- 
ner, informal, as was the supper, may be ar- 
ranged. The invitations may be printed, or 
written with a paint-brush dipped in brown 
paint, on oblong shavings of new wood. The 
table may have a large wooden bow! of flowers 
in the centre, and all the food may be served 
on wooden plates, from wooden dishes; a large 
assortment of these may be found at the 
shops. The place-cards may be squares of 
burnt wood, with the dates and the mono- 
gram of the host and hostess. The last course 
of the dinner may be served in a decorated 


CANDLE. 
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chopping-bowl. Little souvenirs of 

the oceasion may be pieces of toy 

wooden ware, or little market-baskets 

filled with candy. Serve 

Oysters on the half-shell; cocktail in 
half lemon on each plate. 

Radishes, celery, salted nuts, ete. 

Creamed bouillon; hot wafers. 
Deviled fish in shells; sliced cucum- 
bers with French dressing. 
Roast chickens; creamed chestnuts; 
sweet-potato soufflé; French pease. 
Orange salad with white mayonnaise. 
Bombe glacé; wedding-cake. 

Brie cheese; toasted wafers; coffee. 

For the salad peel large seedless 
oranges, cut off the ends, and slice 
each in three thick pieces; lay one on each 
plate on a white lettuce leaf and put on a 
spoonful of very stiff mayonnaise in which 
half as much whipped cream has been mixed. 
The bombe glacé is a globe of white French 
veream with the centre of raspberry ice; this 
looks very attractive in the chopping-bowl 
wreathed in vines. 

The tin wedding marks the tenth anniver- 
sary, and the bride might give a luncheon 
for her former bridesmaids. For this the table 
should be laid with pretty linen and lace 
doilies, but the service must be all of tin. 
The centrepiece may be a bright, new tin 
quart measure filled with carnations, pink or 
red; the candlesticks must be of tin with 
open-work silver shades lined with color to 





ICE-CREAM WITH CANDY DAISIES. 


mateh the flowers; the small bonbon, olive, 
and jelly dishes may be scalloped patty-pans. 
Salpicon of fruits. 

Cream of oyster soup; hot wafers; 
Broiled smelts with sauce tartare. 
Timbale of chicken with sweetbread filling. 
Cireles of veal in batter, with mushrooms; 
French pease; sweet-potato soufflé. Hot 
rolls. 

Asparagus salad; cream-cheese balls; olives. 
Chocolate mousse; wedding-cake. Coffee. 

For the timbales, take a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, half a cup of fine bread crumbs 
wet with four tablespoonfuls of cream, the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, and seasoning of 
salt, Cayenne, grated parsley, and a few drops 
of onion juice. Heat and mix well, and add 





A PRETTY TABLE SERVICE FOR A TIN-WEDDING DINNER. 
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tions of the table may be merely the 
best of one’s monogrammed and drawn- 
work doilies and centrepieces, with nap- 
kins folded about all the hot dishes. 
The silver wedding, marking as it 
does the quarter of a century of mar- 
ried life, is another matter. For this 
a pretty dinner may be arranged, with 
invitations written on silver cardboard 
or in silver ink, and guest-cards to 
match. The table may have for a cen- 








BOMBE 


GLACE, 


a cup of minced and pounded chicken, white 
Last, add half a cup of thick 
the beaten whites of 
Butter small moulds and press the mixture 
on the bottoms and sides, and fill the centres 
with bake in a pan 
of hot water twenty minutes, and turn out 
on small hot plates with a spoonful of rich 


meat only. 


cream and the eggs. 


cre amed sweet! reads; 


cream sauce, 
For 


cles of veal cutlet, rather thin, and dip these 


the meat course, have small even cir- 


and the contents of a can of large mushrooms 
in thick batter. Drop into hot, deep fat, and 
fry till golden brown; 
the overlapped 


pile the mushrooms on 
slices of veal on a long platter. 

For the crystal wedding which comes after 
fifteen years, out small sheets of 
with invitations written 
them, and give an evening reception to your 
friends. table with a lace 
flat mirror in the 
centre edged with ferns and daisies, with an 


send 


isinglass your on 


nearest Lay your 
and linen cloth, and have a 


odd-shaped basket of the same in the centre. 
Have two old-fashioned glass candelabra with 
prisms, if possible, or single glass sticks; the 
shades should be thin white silk with crystal 
fringe. Have cut-glass dishes for sandwiches, 
cakes, and bonbons, and serve the ice-cream 
on glass plates. This cream may be a large 
double mould of white vanilla, decorated with 
candy daisies and green candy leaves, and a 


flower may be served with each slice. Have 
Bouillon. 
Lobster Newburg in cases. 
Sweetbread salad with white mayonnaise; 


finger-rolls. 
Ice-cream with candy daisies; wedding-cake. 
Coffee. 

The linen wedding which comes at twenty 
years is seldom celebrated, unless in the 
bosom of one’s own family, since its purpose 
is distinctly utilitarian. If kept, the decora- 








trepiece a large silver bowl of pink or 
white roses. Use the dinner menu al- 
ready given, but have a final course 
of vanilla mousse served in silver - paper 
boxes dotted with small silver candies. 

For the golden wedding no trouble is too 
great to be taken, since the occasion is a rare 
one, To this all the friends of a lifetime 
should be asked, and an afternoon or evening 
reception is the only feasible plan. Decorate 
the house with green vines, and have what- 
ever golden flower is in Use an 
abundance of gold-colored candles with gold- 
en-yellow shades. 

In the dining-room lay a yellow piece of 
satin under a cloth with lace insertion, a 
doubtful thing to do on an ordinary occa- 
sion, but just what is needed for this once, 
and have for a centrepiece a gilded basket of 
yellow flowers. The candles and shades here, 
too, must be gold-colored. A large wedding- 
cake should stand at one side of the table, 
and opposite may be a lovely arrangement of 
ice-cream—a white candy basket with white 
candy ribbons on the handles, filled with 
golden ice-cream peaches. 


season. 








CANDY BASKET OF ICE-CREAM PEACHES. 


The supper served at this golden wedding 
may be as elaborate or simple as is desirable, 
the dishes suggested for the silver wedding 
being used, or the usual reception menu. 
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OW dear little Johnny does love animals!” exclaims fond mamma as 
Master Johnny, aged three, toddles into the room with an unfortunate 
cat held head downward under one arm, the other hand grasping 

its tail! When long-suffering pussy turns on her tormentor and gives a well- 

deserved scratch she is soundly cuffed for being “a bad cat to scratch the 
baby!” This attitude of mind seems to be typical of a large majority of 
mothers, who concede no rights to the animals of a household in conflict 
with the whims and caprices of their children. So far is this often carried 
as to arouse in the mind of an outsider the question whether or not it would 
be better that the children should be deprived of pets rather than that they 
should be allowed to maltreat them. If children are trained to regard the 
domestic animals as dependent creatures for whose well-being they are respon- 
sible, then the possession of cats, dogs, or birds becomes of educational value. 

The education for the child should never be obtained, however, at the expense 

of the animal. One mother narrated recently with much complacency the 

lesson she had taught her heedless little daughter: 

“ Mary was so fond of her canary, but she would forget to feed it and give 
fit water. So at last I gave strict orders that no one was to do it for her, 
and yesterday when she came home from school she found it dead! She 
will be more careful of the next one.” 

Now this mother is a good woman and would probably feel greatly hurt 
should she realize the wave of horror and indignation that swept over her 
listeners. Could any lesson, no matter how valuable, taught to a child, com- 
pensate for one moment for the prolonged suffering and agonizing death of 
one of our “sisters of the air,” as St. Francis loved to call them? No! If 
we take animals into our families we must respect their rights and care for 
them as conscientiously as we do for those who can speak and make known 
their wants. 

“ Yes, a big family is a very nice thing,” said a young married woman who 
belonged in her own right and through marriage in an exceptionally large 
circle. “It has its drawbacks, however,” she continued. “ Now there are the 
‘in-laws’! Our sisters seem all to have married men who fitted into the 
family, but our brothers are responsible for some very uncongenial elements.” 

“That’s odd,” exclaimed her listener. “ Now in our family the feminine 
‘in-laws’ are lovely, but the men, good and worthy though they be, are 
bores!” 

So it goes! The poor “in-laws” are bound to come in for criticism, be 
what they may or do what they can! After all, it is a very difficult position. 
Here is a young woman thrust, without any previous acquaintance (in many 
cases), into most intimate relations with a number of people, most of whom, 
disguise it as they may, regard her as an interloper. It takes great tact 
and good feeling on both sides to make and preserve agreeable relations. 
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Happy the family with a mother at its head who knows how to blend all 
the elements into a harmonious whole. It is not always a mother to whom 
this task falls. In one family it was Aunt Jane. Aunt Jane was elderly, 
plain, not especially clever, and with very moderate means, but she was 
dearly loved in her life and deeply mourned at her death. It was Aunt Jane 
who championed the “in-laws” of either sex, making little parties for them 
or accompanying them on their dreaded first round of family calls. She also 
gave the neophyte many valuable hints; as, for instance, that Aunt Maria, 
though a hypochondriac, must be listened to with great respect as she recited 
her symptoms, and all her ailments must be treated seriously. On the other 
hand, Cousin Kate, who is dying of an incurable disease, wishes to be treated 
as if she were perfectly well. Then there is Uncle James. Once he was a 
pillar of the church, but quarrelled violently with the other deacons the last 
time the church was repaired, and now if one wishes a peaceful evening no 
reference to things ecclesiastical is made in the presence of Uncle James! 
So did this kindly woman warn the “ in-law” of the pitfalls on the way, and 
make easier the entrance into the circle. We cannot all be “ Aunt Janes”; it 
takes a special gift to be that; but we can all bear with each other and 
remember that, after all, to some other family we ourselves are “ in-laws ”! 

A good idea for serving tartare sauce or mayonnaise is to put it in a little 
“lemon basket ”—that is, half a lemon neatly cleaned out and then filled with 

the sauce. One of these should go to each guest. The great advantage 
in this is that the sauce does not get melted by being put on the hot plate 
with the fish, fried oysters, ete. If the fish is served on a platter it may be 
surrounded with these little “lemon baskets.” If it is served from the pantry 
a “lemon basket ” should be placed on each plate. 

In all business establishments the opening of the new year is the time for 
reviewing the past year, reckoning up gains, recognizing losses, and striving 
to see where methods can be improved. Now a household is a business, and 
a good housewife is one who realizes this fact and conducts her affairs on a 
strictly business basis. If she has kept her books as she should she can 
tell at a glance how her expenses for this year compare with those of last. 
If they are in excess (and such is apt to be the case), she should analyze the 
account and try to find where the extra expenditure has come in. All over 
the country during the past year the cost of staples has been unusually high, 
and allowance must be made for that. It is, however, in little matters that 
one’s expenses are apt to increase unobserved. The very best way to obviate 
this is to have almost no bills. Some running accounts one must have. It 
is not feasible, for instance, to pay the milkman or the iceman each day. 
The butcher and the grocer can be settled with daily, and the extras, such as 
fish, faney vegetables, and flowers, should always be paid for on the spot. 
It is not an easy thing to conduct a house on a strictly cash basis. It is 
much easier to give your order and say “charge it” than it is to stand 
over your butcher while he cuts and weighs the meat. Easier for the house- 
wife, and the butcher much prefers it; but the saving is more than any 
one can realize until she tries it. For one thing, the average woman will 
think twice before she will pay cash for something that she might order 
“charged” just because it happened to strike her fancy at the moment. 
From her food account the housewife will turn to the money she has paid 
| out in wages for service, permanent or temporary, and she will consider 
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whether or not she has had a good equivalent for the sum expended. It may 
be much more economical to have a good girl at high wages than a poor 
one at low. The latter will waste or destroy more than the difference 
in wages several times over. Some housewives seem to regard it as an 
economy to have little or no permanent service, and have women come in 
by the day often instead. Except in very rare instances, it is to be doubted 
if this is wise. The women so employed are paid at a much higher rate than 
regular servants. Their hours are shorter, and they cannot, in the nature of 
things, take the same interest in the affairs of the household as one who is a 
regular member of the family. These are only a few hints thrown out as to 
the business problems which confront every house mother and which call 
for the exercise of as much good sense and executive ability as the conduct of 
financial affairs in the outside world. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to have a visit, during her summer 
vacation, from a very charming woman who is also a well-known teacher. 
Many were the topics of interest discussed, and many new points of view 
were brought to light, but the ideas which this teacher presented on the 
subject of the proper feeding of school-children seemed too valuable to be 
kept for private use. She began by saying that all her working life she had 
been hampered by a delicate digestion, and that she ascribed the trouble en- 
tirely to not having had enough to eat as a growing girl at school. This 
caused surprise to her auditors, who knew on what a liberal scale her early 
home life had been arranged, “ Yes,” she continued, “I know it sounds odd 
that I should say that, and were my dear mother living she would be horrified 
that any child of hers should complain of being starved, but it is nevertheless 
true.” Then she went on to explain that, living in the country, they were too 
far from the school to admit their returning for the noon meal. The cold 
lunch given them to take was substantial enough in its way, but offered little 
temptation to a fastidious appetite, the consequence being that the pie or 
cake which was always included in the luncheon would be eaten, and the rest 
either “traded” or given away. Meantime the substantial hot meal of the 
family had been eaten at noon, and when the children returned from school 
the supper was tea, preserves, hot biscuits, and cake, so that only on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays did the children have a really “square meal.” That this 
is by no means an isolated case we all know, and it behooves the mother of 
growing children to beware lest her boys and girls also develop dyspepsia and 
in later life lay it at her door! In many households the problem is not an 
easy one to solve. For very many reasons dinner must come at noon, and 
two dinners are more than the most loving and energetic mother can be 
expected to provide, especially when, as is so often the case, she cooks them her- 
self. The teacher whose words formed the basis for this paragraph made the | 
practical suggestion that more care should be exercised in putting up the noon }| 
luncheons, and that when possible an arrangement should be made in the | 
schoolhouse by which things taken by the children could be heated. She ( 
described one country schoolhouse which instituted an oil-stove. The older \ 
girls took turns in heating the soup or stew or even milk brought by the \ 
scholars and the plan worked very well. It is also a good idea to have 
something substantial for supper, if it is only porridge or cold meat. Many a 
housewife spends hours over baking her cake which would be used to better ( 





advantage in giving her children more solid food. 
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SHE. “ A PooR ROBBER CAPTAIN YOU MAKE. 
TRIED TO ROB ME OF A KISS.” 


THE TRUTH OF IT 
Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 
And thus between them both, you see, 
lt didn’t matter, because, anyway, 


the beat preferred. 


Bridget would only cook what the policeman on 


You 


As 


HAVE 





NOT EVEN 


A FABLE 

The Wealthy Patient 
was in a Quandary. 

“The Fee of the Emi- 
nent Surgeon will be $1 99 
more than I have in the 
Bank. If, however, I Die, 
the Eminent Lawyer will 
take $199 more than I 
Leave. Which shall it 
be?” 

While he was still de- 
bating, a Plumber repaired 
a Leak on the Third Floor, 
and received the Whole 
Estate. 

Moral: When between 
the Devil and the Deep 
Sea, a Third Party may 
Oe. FOR. aetiene 

THE TERMS 

Uncite Rune. “So that 
patent - medicine feller 
made you a _ handsome 
offer ?” 

Uncie Str. “Great! If I 
git cured he puts my picter 
in the advertising column; 
an’ ef I don’t, in the 
obituary.” = 

THE FIRST LIST 

Hippocrates had just in- 
vented medicine. 

*Achoo!” he remarked, 


“Td was easy. I berely 
gollected a thousand sure 
gures for a gold.” 


Hereupon a violent fit of 
sneezing forbade any fur- 
ther reminiscences. 





MISSING 
We were shown the 
5650th bed in which Wash- 
ington had slept. 

Sut,” we inquired, 
“where is the coal-bin in 
which he must have slept 
when his wife cleaned 
house?” 


it was not forthcoming, we were gravely 


inclined to doubt the antiques. 


“ Poor fellow! 


NOTHING FOR FOOD 


tip the waiter.” 


So he was found starving?” 
“Yes; he had only enough in his pockets to 
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FATHER. “ But, MY DEAR, YOU'RE TOO YOUNG TO KNOW WHAT LOVE Is!” 
DAUGHTER. “INpEEp I’m Not! I LOVE HIM INFINITELY MORE THAN MAMMA COULD POSSIBLY 
Il1AVE LOVED YOU WHEN YOU WERE HIS AGE!” 


























“ WHAT DID MARGARET SAY, JACK, WHEN SHE 
RECEIVED THE FLOWERS?” 

“ SHE SAID SHE WONDERED WHERE YOU GOT THE 
SWELL BOX.” 





Av Twetve O’cLocKk CHuRISTMAS Eve. 
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The Harmonies of Home 
T has been said that “ the two essentials of a perfect home are freedom and 
| sympathy.” In considering this, the two may seem as irreconcilable as free- 

will and predestination. If each member of the home circle is free 
to fly off at his or her particular tangent, where is the binding and uniting 
sympathy to come in? Doubtless it is a hard saying, like any other coun- 
sel of perfection. Yet that the truest home must combine the largest lib- 
erty and the closest love is certain, and also that the omission of either 
destroys the heart of home life. 

A good home-maker needs to seek both these essentials with all her power. 
Many women, skilled in housekeeping, full of tender love to husband and 
children, are yet imperious and exacting through their very love. Freedom 
is to them a departure from what they consider harmony. But harmony 
is not a matter of one note—it is the science of blended chords and even 
discords into the desired theme. Sometimes it is necessary for the wife 
and mother herself to play second fiddle, so to speak, in the orchestra, or to 
let another member develop a motive all by himself or herself—just as neces- 
sary as to understand the other parts, and sustain them when the music 
requires it. For lack of perception of this, many homes, full of love, are 
also full of discord, till the household ceases to expect anything else and 
accepts family jars as an inevitable part of family life. 

A little liberty to agree and disagree, a wise amount of letting alone, 
would transform many a jarring household into a harmonious one, and make 
room for fuller play of sympathy. Family advice is usually despotic rather 
than sympathetic, and that is why most of us resent it. To be understood 
by one’s nearest and dearest is so rare and deep a luxury that it makes home 
happy under otherwise adverse conditions. ‘To create and maintain such 
harmonious understanding is worth all the effort and thought a woman can 
put into it, as daughter, wife, sister, or mother. To fail in the harmonies 
of home is to fail at life’s very centre. It often takes supreme unselfishness 
to strike the note of unison; but it is always supremely worth while. 





Cards in the Morning 


as O woman of my acquaintance plays bridge for money,” remarked a 

woman in one of our smaller cities the other day, “ unless you con- 
sider that time is money. If it is, then the losses at cards, in social circles 
here, are great enough to shock any moralist. I remember when it was usual 
to play cards only in the evenings. The whist craze brought the afternoons 
into play, literally, and now the morning, twice a week, is common for bridge 
‘teams’ to choose. Women, of course, are the leisure class in America; but 
what would be thought of a business man who left his office twice a week for 
the whole morning to play bridge, or had friends in to play with him there? 
And if our homes are not our business, what is?” 
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The morning bridge team plays a correct game—often a brilliant one. It is 
an earnest and hard-working pursuit. That is the trouble. The same brain- 
power that balks at learning how to keep household accounts, or mastering 
the chemistry of foods, is keenly concentrated on the intricate systems of 
leads, the “eleven rule,” the finesse in no-trump, and other subtle problems. 
And as two things cannot be in the same place at the same time, the house- 
wife’s mind is not on her home and family, for half the day—indeed, often 
for two-thirds of it, since she goes home to study up Elwell and Foster and 
play “ illustrative hands ” with the books beside her. 

Amusement is, or ought to be, a healthy element in life. Cards are a 
first-rate amusement in many respects. But to take cards seriously, to make 
them a business, a study, an art—-is not that, really, what gambling means? 
The woman who plays cards in the morning or even in the afternoon, steadily 
—has she not a distorted standard of living? What will its influence be upon 
her children? How can her servants respect an employer who evidently puts 
her work in life below a card-game in dignity and interest? The woman in 
the smaller cities is shocked at the tales of feminine losses at bridge in the 
metropolitan smart set. But if she stakes her time instead, is not her 
morality on just about the same lowered level? 
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Women and Pet Names 
HE path of progress is strewn with things that have been cast away by 
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valued. Some of them are things that ought to have been cast away long be- 
fore. Woman has not yet altogether succeeded in casting away one hampering 
possession which ought to have gone long ago—her private pet name. 

A pet name is a pleasant thing. To be “ Maggie” or “Josie” or “ Betty” 
or “ Molly ” means home and childhood memories, household affections, the 
intimacies of friendship. To have a pet name for the privacies of life is de- 
lightful. But to use it when the cold, hard, unfeeling public is in question 
is undignified, not to say ridiculous. “I have such a trying time,” a club 
woman of prominence in one of our cities remarked once, “ with women’s 
names in new organizations—the smaller ones. They speak of each other as 
‘Mamie’ and ‘ Kittie’ and I get them fixed in my mind by these nicknames, 
and the result is painful. How can I call ‘ Kittie’ to order, or ask ‘ Mamie’ 
to repeat her motion? There ought to be a rigid rule that the real name, in 
full, be used.” 

3ut worse than the woman’s meeting—for there one is among sisters, at 
least—is the printed page. What shall we think of the earnest, energetic ma- 
tron who writes a letter to the newspapers, making it as accurate and weighty 
as she know how, and then signs it “Jennie R. Smith”? All the common 
sense, or the uncommon sense, it may contain is knocked out by that idiotic 
signature. Who could expect anything balanced and wise from a “ Carrie” 
Nation? Yet many a woman of undoubted knowledge and ability signs her- 
self “ May” or “ Lizzie” or “ Madge” without a thought of the absurd anti- 
climax thus produced. The idiocy of a man who would sign himself “ Billy ” 
or “Jim” is patent to any mind. Is the woman who signs herself “ Sallie” 
entitled to any higher rating by the public? 
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the matter of patterns one remembers 

that those which suggest and help one to 
make a gift are the most useful, and even at 
the eleventh hour there are many women who 
have yet some Christmas gifts to provide. To 
such women the patterns illustrated here will 
be, perhaps, suggestive. The two garments, 
the combing-jacket and the evening hood, 
are very simple to make and therefore a 
special boon at this late date. The lace pat- 
terns are more intricate, but even they may 
still be useful to the skilled worker as possible 
gifts. 

The hood is to be much in vogue this winter 
for evening wear. It may be worn without 
mussing the hair and is an adequate protec- 
tion against the cold air of winter nights. 

The soft satins and taffetas so much used 
now are particularly good materials to use for 
these hoods. A thin lining silk should be 


UST at this season of the year even in 


SILK EVENING HOOD. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 471. 
One size only. Price, 15 cents 
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LINEN COMBING-JACKET. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 472. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents. 


used to line the whole hood, including the 
ruffie. This must be put in before the crown 
is gathered. It will make the hood delight- 
fully warm and cozy. The hood has a full 
ruffle all around, even at the back; this ruffle 
must be wired all around the front and sides 
to make it stand out effectively. A full ruffle 
of lace is sewed to the edge and falls softly 
around the face. Mechlin lace will be most 
used, and pale pink and blue taffeta are the 
materials most used by the smart milliners. 
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RENAISSANCE LACE SIDEBOARD OR BUREAU SCARF.——NO, 106, 


Price of working-pattern, 25 cents. 


The combing -jacket is made usually of 
washable material, either linen or piqué, with 
a border of a pretty flowered cretonne or lawn. 
Even thinner cotton goods, such as dimity and 
Persian lawn, may be used for a dainty 
present. It is well, before making such a gar- 
ment with a flowered border, to wash a sam- 
ple of the printed cotton to be sure that it 
will not fade or run with ordinary laun- 
dering. 

These simple little jackets are most useful 
at all times in one’s room, but especially so to 
slip on over one’s gown when the hair must 
be rearranged in a hurry, 

A much richer effect may be obtained for 
the combing-jacket by making it of white or 
a pale-color India silk and using a border of 
silk embroidered in colors. These must be, of 
course, the washable silks, as such a jacket 
must launder well to be of service, and the 
correct kind of embroidery silks will launder 
most satisfactorily if white soap is used to 
make the suds in which they are to be washed. 
A delicate vine of pink roses or little sprigs 
of forget-me-not or stray violets make an ex- 
quisitely dainty trimming on a band of white 
pongee. There are all grades of pongee, which 
wash extremely well, and in white or buff they 
are most practical when a richer effect than 
the linen is desired. The bands may be put 
on by hand with plain sewing or feather- 
stitching, or they may be stitched on by 
machine. 

The lace bureau or sideboard scarf measures 
twenty by fifty-three inches. It is made of 
linen Renaissance braid and has an imported 


linen centre. The pattern is a rather simple 
one, not requiring much skill in the lace 
stitches. The cost of the braid and linen, 
including all materials except the pattern it- 
self, is one dollar, and for the pattern alone 
the price is twenty-five cents. 

For the centrepiece, too, a linen Renais- 
sance braid is used. The piece when finished 
measures twenty inches across. The price 
for the materials for this, including the linen 
centre, is fifty cents, and for the pattern 
twenty cents. 





RENAISSANCE-LACE CENTREPIECE.—NO. 107. 


Price of working-pattern, 20 cents. 
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supplement are drafted to the same 
proportions and after the same style 
as the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. On the 


- | “SHE patterns given on the accompanying 


supplement all seams are allowed, and the 
width is indicated clearly on the sheet. 
As many persons prefer to pay the cost of 


YOUNG GIRL’S GYMNASIU M SUIT.—NO. 90. 
Size, 34 inches bust measure only. Price, 50 cents. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 





SUIT NO, 90 WITH FENCING WAIST. 


the pattern rather than to trace it from the 
sheet, the Bazar has arranged that these pat- 
terns are for sale at the same prices as are 
cut paper patterns, except that in the case of 
the supplement patterns, which are given only 
in the one size which seems best suited to the 
design, double price must be paid when a dif- 
ferent size is to be drafted to special order. 


Young Girl’s Gymnasium Suit 
E show here as one of the patterns on 
the Bazar’s new pattern sheet a thor- 
oughly practical gymnasium and fencing suit 
for a young girl. The suit is given in size 
thirty-four inches bust measure. It includes 
pleated knickerbockers, with divided-skirt ef- 
fect and a loose blouse with plain shirt sleeve. 
The blouse is made to be used either buttoned 
straight to the neck with a standing collar, 
for fencing, or with a shield and sailor collar, 
and the same standing collar, if desired, for 
gymnasium wear. 
In finding the various parts of the pattern 
on the sheet the following facts should be 
kept in mind: Nos. 22, 23, 27, 28, 30, and 31 














are given on one side 
of the sheet, and Nos. 
24, 25, 26, and 29 are 
on the reverse side. 

To pleat the knick- 
erbockers lay pleats 
one inch in depth, 
each one just meeting 
the next. These should 
be pressed in quite 


flat about half-way 
down, and less flat be- 
low that. Before 
pressing them the 
knickerbockers may 
be tried on and, if 
necessary, they may 
be fitted in around 





the waist by lapping 
the pleats a_ little 
more just at the 
waist-line. The neces- 
sity for this depends 
entirely on the proportion the wearer’s hips 
bear to her waist size. The pattern for 
the knickerbockers is put on the pattern sheet 
in two the whole pattern in one 
would be too large for the area of the sheet. 
These two parts should be joined, as indi- 
cated, the two straight sides being basted 
or glued together. Four yards of 54-inch serge 
will be needed to cut the suit. 


BABY’S HOOD.—NO. 91 


Price, 15 cents. 
See Diagram III 


parts, as 


Baby’s Flannel Cape and Hood 
SIMPLE and practical garment for a 
very young baby is the little combina- 

tion cape and hood illustrated here. It is a 
modified square of cashmere which may be 
bound with ribbon, hemmed and feather- 
stitched, or finished with an embroidered 
scallop around the edge. Across the corner 
a line of gathers is placed, or a band of soft 
ribbon for a little ribbon draw-string (the 
latter is the more practical plan because of 
the better facility in laundering the cape), 
and across the top of the hood the material 
is gathered again, a little way in from the 
edge, leaving a little edge for a frill. One 
and a half yards of cashmere will be needed 
for the garment. 


Baby’s Shawl-Jacket 
NOTHER pretty and simple little article 
of clothing for an infant is the shawl- 

shaped jacket which is parts Nos. 18-21 on the 

pattern sheet. This is merely an irregularly 
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shaped circle with the centre cut out for the 
neck, and a pretty little turn-over collar with 
stole ends. This collar must be seamed at 
the back. The edges may be finished in any 
one of several ways, as may those of the hood. 
The neck has a ribbon bow, and at each side 
the jacket is caught together with a little 
bow to make an effect somewhat like a sleeve. 
For this pattern 1 yard of cashmere or flan- 
nel 36 inches wide is required. 


Baby’s Nightingale 

HE baby’s nightingale pattern is another 

which is simple and very easily made. 
It is a circle with cuts at the sides to give 
the sleeve effect and is somewhat more like 
a jacket than the one previously described. 
One yard of cashmere 36 inches wide will 
cut the pattern. 


Baby’s Box-Pleated Jacket 
OR a baby of six months old is the pretty 
little box-pleated jacket. It has plain 


square jacket fronts, coat sleeves, a double 


All of 


round collar, and turned-back cuffs. 
















































































BABY’S UNDERSLIP.—NO. 92 


Price 15 cents. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-Sheet Supplement. 
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NEW WRAPS AND JACKETS.—NO. 938, 94, AND 9%, 


Price, 15 cents each. 
See Diagram Group III and VI Pattern-sheet Supplement 


the edges are prettily finished with a hem, 
feather-stitched, and a little crocheted scal- 
lop of silk. One and a half yards of cash- 
mere or flannel will cut the jacket. 


Baby’s Underslip 

"T° HE petticoat or underslip pattern for a 

little baby has only two parts. It is 
dainty and fine in the extreme. The edges 
of the material should be rolled in the old- 
fashioned way—not hemmed, the ruffle only 
having a narrow hem-stitched hem. When 
the little edges have been rolled the lace 
should be carefully overhanded on. One and 
a half yards of lawn will cut the slip. 


Baby’s Handkerchief Dress 
ALENCIENNES lace and fine lawn are 
the correct materials for the little hand- 
kerchief dress, too. The trimming is the 
four corners of a fine handkerchief with lace 
sewed around the edge. There is a little plain 
square yoke of lace and fine nainsook inser- 


tion, and over this are placed the handkerchief 
corners as revers. It will take 24% yards of 
lawn for the dress. 


French Embroidered Lingerie 

N the set of French lingerie illustrated here 
there are five garments, which should be 
finished in similar design. The chemise, 
which is numbered first in the little diagram, 
is quite plain in outline. There are just the 
two parts—one-half of the front and one-half 
of the back. An elaborate design of embroid- 
ery forms a yoke effect and below this button- 
holes are embroidered and a ribbon is run 
through and tied in a bow at the front. It 

will take 234 yards of nainsook. 

The drawers have the same effect of button- 
holes and ribbons above the embroidery, and 
in the yoke of the nightdress there is also 
the same arrangement for ribbon, with a bow 
at the left side, where the gown closes. Part 8 
of the front of the gown should be cut twice. 
One part, to be used for the left side, should 
be cut off at the ruled line, and the right side 
part should have the extra piece, No. 7, at- 
tached to it at the front. The yoke pat- 





BABY’S HANDKERCHIEF DRESS.—NO. 96. 


Price 15 cents. 
See Diagram Group V.. Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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ARTICLES OF FRENCH EMBROIDERED LINCERIE.—NOS. 97, 98, 99, 100, AND 101, 


Price, 25 cents each. Size, 36 inches bust measure only. 


terns, both for the foundation yoke and for 
the embroidered outside part, must have, like 
the fronts, two parts, the one for the left 
side being cut away as indicated by the ruled 
line across it. There is a seam at the centre 
of the back of the yoke. For the nightgown 
51, yards of lawn are needed, and for the 
drawers 2 yards. 

The corset-cover is given plain on the sheet, 


See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ready to be stamped for the embroidery. 
One yard of lawn will cut it. 

The petticoat is made for train length, be- 
ing forty-three inches finished front and 
fifty inches back. A four-inch hem is al- 
lowed for. A pattern is given for the ruffles, 
the upper one to be cut two inches narrower 
than the lower one. Six yards of lawn will 
be necessary to cut the petticoat with ruffles, 
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another book, True Bills (Harper & 

Brothers). It contains, like his former 
books, fables in slang turning in this volume on 
humorous business and political situations. Ad- 
mirers of Mr. Ade—and there are many—will 
find special delight in the fable of “ The Family 
That Worked Overtime in Taking Care of 
Nellie,” in the fable of “ The One Who Got What 
Was Coming to Him and Then Some More,” and 
in the fable of “ The Boy with the Steadfast Am- 
bition.” There is more than humor in Mr. Ade’s 
work. There is a good lesson, admirably sugar- 
coated, in every chapter he writes. 

In The Land of Riddles—Russia of To-Day— 
(Harper & Brothers), Dr. Hugo Ganz has given 
to the public a very valuable study of Russian 
problems and conditions. Dr. Ganz went to Rus- 
sia from his home in Vienna for the special pur- 
pose of studying the country and its people. He 
is a journalist of renown in Europe, and his 
statements may therefore be accepted as authori- 
tative—incredible as they often seem. His style 
is interesting, and his facts are facts to make 
the intelligent think. The book is one of the 


Toe prolific Mr. George Ade has published 


best of the many recently written about the land 
of the Czar. 

Mr. Henry Edward Rood, author of Hardwicke, 
writes exceedingly well for boys as well as for 


grown-ups. Mr. Rood’s latest book, In Camp at 
Bear Pond (Harper & Brothers), relates the ad- 
ventures of two boys who camp out in the bear 
country of Pennsylvania. The story is full of 
incident and interest, but it contains also, care- 
fully sugar-coated, a great deal of interesting 
and practical information concerning camping 
and woodcraft. Mr. Rood’s boy heroes discover 
Indian treasure - mounds, hunt bears, and alto- 
gether. have a thrilling experience, the chronicle 
of which will vastly absorb any boy reader. 

Another book which will appeal strongly to 
boys is Red Hunters and The Animal People, by 
Charles A. Eastman, the educated Indian with 
whose personality and work Americans are al- 
ready familiar. The book (published by Harper 
& Brothers) is a collection of tales of what may 
be called the human side of animal life. They 
have their basis in Indian lore, but they are writ- 
ten in vivid fashion and will interest old as well 
as young. 

Mr. Lawrence Gilman, the well-known musical 
critic of Harper’s WEEKLY, has _ published, 
through Harper & Brothers, an admirable little 
volume, Phases of Modern Music. Mr. Gilman 
discusses Strauss, MacDowell, Wagner, Parsi- 
fal and its significance, and all the other timely 
musical topics discussed by older critics in books 
published this year. The author of Phases of 


Modern Music has little to fear by comparison 
with the work of his more experienced colleagues. 
His love of music is great, his knowledge is 
singularly well rounded, and he has so far 
avoided the pitfall of prejudice into which so 
many of our ablest critics fall. His book is a 
promising beginning of what should be a suc- 
cessful literary career. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson, the well-known musical 
critic, has just completed an admirable book of 
essays, Modern Musical Drift, published by Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. Mr. Henderson has the 
courage of his convictions, as he proves in this 
volume by the frank enthusiasm with which he 
demolishes the Parsifal idea, and darkly hints 
that there is little to be said even for our modern 
Strauss. The book will interest all music lovers, 
though they will not all agree with the positive 
views of the writer. 

One of the interesting sociological books of the 
season is Professor Edward T. Devine’s Princi- 
ples of Relief, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Professor Devine is the general secretary 
of the Charity Organization of New York; he 
therefore knows whereof he speaks. His state- 
ments and his conclusions are especially interest- 
ing as coming from so high an authority. He 
discusses relief funds in general, organization, 
typical relief problems, volunteer personal serv- 
ice, and other sociological questions of the hour 
—all of them exhaustively and helpfully. 

Anna Mac Manus (Ethna Carbery), wife of 
Seumas Mac Manus, has just published, through 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company, two admirable 
books of Irish folklore. In The Celtic Past is a 
collection of legends of Ireland, describing the 
days of old-time warriors and heroes. The 
Passionate Hearts is a collection of love-stories 
full of the sentiment and pathos characteristic of 
the Irish nature. Mrs. Mac Manus knows and 
loves these people, who are her own, and she has 
written of them con amore, giving to the world 
thereby a valuable contribution to contemporary 
Irish literature. 

The third volume of Professor Saintsbury’s 
History of English Criticism has been published 
recently by Dodd, Mead, & Co. In this volume 
the author covers the literary work of the nine- 
teenth century, a fact which makes it of es- 
pecial interest to students and readers of to-day. 
Never before has a work on literature been so 
exhaustive and so scholarly as this complete set 
of volumes, which take the reader from the 
earliest texts to the present day, with the au- 
thority and interest Professor Saintsbury’s name 
adds to the labor. He is, as general readers 
know, Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. 
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Don’t Want to Hear 


What Medical Science Says About Coffee. 


Many intelligent people don’t care to listen to the truth about coffee causing their aches, 
ails and disturbances. 


They keep on using the drug coffee and suffer from heart derangement, liver or kidney 
disorders or some kind of stomach and nervous troubles. They ‘‘don’t believe coffee is to 
blame,” and don’t want to listen to medical science. 

They should keep on with the coffee until Nature forces her facts home in the form of 
sickness or organic disease if they want absolute proof. Suppose, on the other hand, one should 
quit coffee in time and get well. It is easy if you shift to properly made Postum. Ina few days 
you will feel a great change for the better. 

Coffee sets up disease. POSTUM dissipates it and sets up health again. Medical science 
has found this out by experience, the Great Teacher. A prominent physician of Des Moines, 
Iowa, tells how he learned it 


‘*T am a physician of 18 years’ practice I felt the need of a stimulant, and for the first 
five or six years of my practice drank strong coffee. Eight or ten years ago I began to notice 
symptoms of heart disease This seemed to be a regular organic type, and year by year became 
aggravated by dizziness, faintness and, later, inability to walk at times Finally | 


became such 
a confirmed invalid that I had to give up practice 


‘*Several years elapsed with the symptoms growing worse. I was considered marked for 
an early grave. I honestly believed that coffee was the trouble, and it finally became impressed 
upon me t 


) give it up This I found easier to do when POS TUM F¢ IOD COFFEE 
its place. I made the change more to satisfy my friends than with any 
such a simple change, especially in such an incurable case as mine. I 
weak, and about 30 pounds short of my old weight. 


was used in 
hope of benefit from 
was debilitated and very 


‘* From the first week I noticed a marked change, and within three months I was almost 
fully restored to my old strength and health, with the heart trouble and dizziness all gone. 


‘*These facts are known to hundreds of my friends and acquaintances throughout this 


city.’ 
Name and address given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. 
2 17 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


Ihe Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send a stamped envelope. (Question 
should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


\ Supscriper.—A “ high tea” is only another 
name for a very elaborate supper which is served 
at seven o'clock. It is a function supposed to 
be less formal than a dinner, and more cozy. 
The usual menu is about as varied and extensive 
as a dinner menu, but there should be a polished 
top table instead of a damask cloth, and tea, 
chocolate, or cocoa may be served during the 
supper, or even coffee, although as a general 
thing coffee is served in demi-tasses afterwards. 
A good “ high-tea”’ menu would be: 


Grape-fruit and minced pineapple served in the 
halves of grape-fruit. 
Gumbo soup in cups 
Creamed crab meat in green peppers; brown 
bread sandwiches. 

Quail; French pease; hot rolls; tea or chocolate. 
Sweetbread salad: cream cheese; crackers 
Hot sweet soufflé; brandy peaches. 
Bonbons; sweets 
Coffee. 


MARTHA.—A “ rose euchre”’ is a pretty varia 
tion on the regular progressive ame, and l do 
not see why you could not play any other game 
on the same plan Send the invitations on 
pale pink paper On each table have a vase 
with pink roses in it, and a little pink dish 
filled with pink candies. The tally-cards must 
be pink, and the pencils attached to them, and 
wee roses may be used for keeping score—these 
can be made of paper with glue on the back. 
Kach player keeps count of only the red cards 
taken, and nothing else is counted The prizes 
are rose-bowls, rose candlesticks, attar of roses, 
rose bonbonniéres The supper-table decorations 
must be appropriate, and as much pink as pos 
sible should be in evidence in the menu served 
Have roses for the flowers, pink paper doilies, 
pink eandies, and candles burning under pink 
shades Have the salad decorated with Span 
ish peppers, ham served with it, and pink ices 
with cakes frosted in pink. IT am sure this will 
make an attractive entertainment 


Mrs. R. P. B.—I think the best way for the 


bridal party to enter the room would be for the 
minister to walk down the stairs first, followed 
by the groom and best man. They take their 
places at the end of the room, facing the com 
pany; next, after a moment or two of interval, 
the ribbon - bearers or ushers walk down: then 
the maid of honor; then the bride on her father’s 
right arm If you prefer it the ribbon-bearers 
may walk in first of all and make the aisle for 


the bridal party. This would, perhaps, be better 
than to have them come after the minister. The 
bride should give some little souvenir to he 
maid of honor; if she has no bridesmaids it is 
not necessary for her to give any one else a 
present. The groom gives to the bride and brides 
maids and maid of honor the bouquets they 
carry; he gives their boutonniéres and gloves 
and neckties to the ushers and best man, and 
he gives the minister his fee. Sometimes little 
gifts of scarf-pins or similar articles are given 
by the bridegroom to his best man and ushers 


M. D. B.—If you do not like the idea of the 
round game have some contest in guessing. An 
amusing one is to have a huge outlined map of 
one’s city hung on the wall, with little pictures 
and drawings suggestive of the names of the 
different streets and avenues, squares and parks, 
and buildings stuck on the map, and let each 
of the contestants draw a miniature map, on a 
pad provided for the purpose, with the right 
names lettered in. Or you can have a big black 
board and let each girl draw a map of the city 
with names, ete., and see who can do it best 
Another amusing contest is to have on a table 
in a room apart a quantity of small articles 
Allow the girls to stand three minutes before the 
table and then go into another room and note 
what they have seen. Afterwards they must see 
a number of pictures—photographs of friends 
and acquaintances or prints of well-known pi 
tures—and in the same way note these. Prizes 
are given to the one who has guessed the most 
correctly 


BEGINNER.—This is the etiquette of calling 
ecards for 9 married woman: She leaves one of 
her own ecards for every woman she calls upon: 
she leaves one of her husband’s cards for every 
married woman and an extra one for the hus 
hand. An exception is made when one is calling 
at a house where there are a number of women 
and men in the family. It is ridiculous to leave 
a pack of cards anywhere. besides being very ex 
travagant, and it is sufficient to leave one’s hus 
band’s card and one’s own for the hostess and 
an extra one of the husband’s for the host, one 
other of each for all the other ladies in the fam 
ily inclusive. It is enough to leave at any one 
household six cards. There is a somewhat dis 
puted question about whether a married woman 
should leave her husband’s ecard or not for an 
unmarried woman, but the preference is given 
to leaving it—one of the husband’s and one of 
the wife’s. 
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Narrow Escape of Ge 
| Sprague of Lynn from 








{ George E. Sprague’s escape from 
pserious results of anthrax by a forty 
ynate operation has attracted general 
‘attention because his ts the most con- 
bspicuous example of the contraction 6: 
this malignant disease other than by 
personal contact’ with hides, skins or 
horse_hair tm factories, ~~ Pat 

During the past five years there havea 
heen 20 cases of ore in pe i and 

Lynn is not the on where th 
malerq-organism wes appeared as 
| Wale le and Myde Park. 
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THE “‘ OSTERMOOR ’’—Built, Not Stuffed 
Each Ostermoor mattress is built—not stuffed. Hand- 
laid sheets of snowy whiteness. each the full size, are 
carefully compressed into the tick. The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt is purity itself, germ-free and vermin-proof 
Ostermoor mattresses cannot get lumpy; never need 
renewing; an occasional sun-bath is all they require. The 


ou, ' . tick can be taken off and washed whenever soiled. 
toe hair factories 

infection, 

The tenacity of the anthrax us 
such that it defies the extre rv) 
and col and it ‘is equally 
whether the skin or hide be wet or 
Several precautionary measures * 
been considered by Bnglish 
men, and the most effective measure 
suid to be to submit the skins to 
thorough steaming before they are 
sarong the course of aren = . 


Zh 
But this has not been possible wi 
horse hair in curling factories, 


There have n cases where. ' SIZES AND PRICES : Send for Book—Mailed F 
ued within 12 hours after th rey 4 — Mate ree 
oa onder ohesrvation, ant 7 2 ft. Gin. wide, 25 Ibs. $8.35 


other 3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00) Our 138-page book, “The Test of Time,” treats 
way four. days Suraties gf the disease 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 ibs. 11.70] exhaustively the mattress question, and gives let- 


4 ft: wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 ters of praise from prominent persons. It also 
4 ft. 6 in. wide. 45 ibs. 15.00 illustrates ¢ JSTERMOOR Cushions and Pillows for 
All 6 ft. 3 inches long indow Seats, Cozy Corners and Easy Chairs; 
Express Charges Prepaid Boat Cushions, Church Cushions. May we send 
In two parts Be. entes it? Your name on a postal will do, 
Special sizes at special Beware of imitations. The genuine has the 
prices. mame ‘“‘Ostermoor’’ and our trade-mark 
label sewn on the end. Mattresses shipped b 
express prepaid, same day check is received. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
153 Elizabeth St. New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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CaroLa.—The best kind of a notice of an en- 
tertainment is a prettily drawn poster, suggestive 
in some way of the plan of amusement. I ad- 
vise for the entertainment some kind of a guess- 
ing contest—for so many nothing else would 
be as much fun—and as you might make it a 
contest in things American, have a picture of 
Uncle Sam depicted with a guessing-cap and a 
puzzled look, and write above the figure the word- 
ing of the invitation. I heard of a most success- 
ful party on this order given lately by one class 
at a popular New York school to another class. 
The rooms were decorated in red, white, and blue, 
flags, cheese-cloth draperies, framing for pictures 
of some of our national heroes, and the idea 
carried out even in flowers. On entering, every 
one received a prettily decorated little pad with 
a pencil. This had red, white, and blue features 
and our national motto on the top in gold. The 
contests were in series. At one end of the room 
was a huge outlined map of the United States. 
This had numbers where the rivers, cities, moun- 
tains, etc., were to go, and against correspond- 
ing numbers on the pads the guests had to 
write the correct names. On another wall were 
prints of places and people we should all know 
about, with numbers; on another wall historical 
subjects with the dates omitted, which had to 
be supplied. There were an “ American author 
and book” corner; American “ flower and tree” 
corner; and at the end of the contest some one 
played bits from our national tunes and popular 
music, and these had to be guessed and noted. 
The refreshment part of the entertainment was 
highly successful. The table was decorated with 
the national colors and flowers, and there were 
served such dishes as baked beans, corn - bread 
sandwiches, cider, apple pie, clam fritters, scal- 
loped oysters, ete.—all the good things to eat 
for which our country is famous that could be 
thought of, with pop-corn balls and old-fashioned 
molasses candy as a finish. I can think of noth- 
ing better to suggest to you for your entertain- 
ment. This was a most successful undertaking, 
and, carried out on the same lines, I know that 
your entertainment will be successful also. 


Hostess.—Wedding-cake is served in either of 
two ways. It may be put by a caterer into 
small white boxes and these presented to the 
cuests, or the cake may be whole and the bride 
may cut it and give a slice to each guest. If the 
hoxes are used it is better to have a caterer put 
the cake in them and tie them up; if the cake 
is served whole waxed paper may be provided 
so that the guests can carry the pieces home 
without trouble. 


Mrs. Davis.—At a noon wedding the bride’s 
father, like all the men in the wedding-party and 
among the guests, should wear a black frock- 
coat, dark gray trousers. a black or fancy waist- 
coat, a standing collar and white silk or satin 
tie, and white or light kid gloves with heavy 
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stitching. He neea not carry a silk hat. The 
bride’s mother may wear her hat or not, as she 
prefers, to receive after the wedding; she wears 
gloves at the reception. The bride’s mother and 
father may be the first to greet the guests, or 
the bride and groom may stand nearest to the 
entrance; it is a matter of individual preference. 
Generally the guests speak first to the bride and 
groom. The groom’s parents should stand near 
the bride’s parents and be introduced to the 
guests by them. It is not obligatory for the 
groom’s parents to be invited to stay at the home 
of the bride for the wedding; if they can be 
accommodated there it is, of course, courteous 
to invite them, but it is not necessary. They 
usually stay at a hotel or with friends. 


Lucinpa.—I think that a gossip party would 
be just the thing for your entertainment; it is 
new and sure to be interesting. Here is the 
idea: Every one on entering is given a card 
with a numbered list of topics written on it, 
with blanks against the topics. The boys choose 
their partners for the topics as they would with 
a dance-card for dancing. The hostess arranges 
various téte-A-téte corners. When it is time the 
hostess rings a bell, and the two who are to talk 
together seek a corner, and so on; the hostess 
ringing the bell to bring the téte-d-téte to a 
close every time. Pencils and slips of paper are 
distributed at the end of the contest; the girls 
write the name of the man who has gossiped 
with them most entertainingly; the men do like- 
wise; and the girl and man who have the most 
votes are given prizes. Try this for the evening 
party; I am sure it will be a success. Choose 
such topics as an interesting bit of some of the 
social news of the day; some political event; a 
striking costume that some one in the place has 
worn lately; and have the last topic,“ You and Me.” 


Correct Form.—Answer the invitation to the 
house wedding at once in the following form, 
as the invitation is in the third person: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Smith 
regret that they are unable to accept 
Mr. and Mrs. John White’s 
kind invitation to the marriage of their daughter 
Margaret 
to 
Dr. Winslow Benson 

on, ete. 


This is the correct form if the invitation was 
formally worded. as I suppose, but if this is not 
the wording of the invitation make it as nearly 
as possible like it. Send also your own and two 
of your husband’s cards, on the day of the wed- 
ding, addressed to the parents of the bride, and 
in another envelope another set of cards ad- 
dressed to the bride and groom. This is all that 
is necessary. After the wedding you should cal) 
on the bride’s parents, as well as on the bride. 
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We Guarantee 
to Fit You 


We have been making ladies’ garments to 





order, from measurements sent us by mail, since 
1888. During all that time we have been stead- 
ily increasing our facilities and improving our 
system, so that to-day we seldom fail to please 
a customer; when we do, we promptly refund 
her money. 


As we assume ALL risks, even of 
your measurements being incor- 
rectly taken, what possible chance 
do you run in dealing with us? 


WE KEEP OUR PROMISES. A strong 
proof of our reliability is the fact that this 
magazine carries our advertisements regularly. 

When you patronize your local tailor or 
dressmaker and the garment as delivered to 
you is unsatisfactory, what redress do you have? 
The garment we make for you must be per- 
fect in every detail or you don’t have to keep it 





If you have never worn one of 





| 
| 


L 


HIRT=-WAIST 
UITS 38 UP | missed the charm of what 


making « 


We have recently added a department for the | 
f Shirt-Waist Suits of silk, mohair, broad- | in one week and 


our made-to-measure garments, 
strictly man-tailored, you have 


‘¢ made-to-your-order’’ means. 


Orders finished 


Gath res od chevitgueace Pek ™<> | shipped to any | Tailor-made 

tach Garment Mase io Order \othing Ready-Made. | part of the| Skirts of Exclusive Design . $4 to $15 
onair > rt- aist Suits, 

Cloth Shirt-Waist Suits = $ 8 up ‘United States, | | Winter Jackets . . . . $7to$25 


Silk Shirt-Waist Suits - $12 up 
Our apecial Shirt-Waist Suit Supp lement, showing 


t and most attractive styles, together wit h prepaid, 


the late 


express charges 


samples of materials, may be had free 8 j Rain Coats 


A SAMPLE ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU 
OF THE SUCCESS OF OUR SYSTEM 


Most of our cloths are of the correct weights for Midwinter and early Spring wear, and a// our materials are thoroughly shrunk 
and specially selected for their fast colors, pretty patterns and extreme durability 

















TAILOR-MADE | 
SUITS $Q UP) 





Shirt = Waist Suits r a Each Garment Made to Order; 
Nothing Ready-Made. 


Suis . . . $8to$35 


Long Coats,‘‘ Tourist Models’ $10 to $25 


oe © « owen 


to any part of the Ur nited States, our Fashion Be ook showing the latest New York styles, a large 
€ en ree: assortment of samples of the newest materials, and complete directions for taking measurements 
l 


correctly You make your selections from our catalogue and samples and we make your gar- 


ment exactly as you wish. We guarantee to fit you. 
Mention whether y canes are for suit, skirt or cloak and colors desired. 


MAIL ORDERS ONLY 








If we fail to please you we promptly refund your money. 
Ask for catalogue No. 42. 





‘Don’ t delay sending for our catalogue, as we have only a 
limited number on hand. Write to-day before you forget it 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
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TeENAFLY.— Here is a _ four-course supper 
menu that is good: Grape-fruit and pineap- 


ple served in the halves of grape-fruit, garnished 
with créme-de-menthe cherries; creamed oysters 
served in green peppers garnished with Spanish 
pepper; breast of chicken with cream sauce 
and sweetbread salad; preserved apricots, partly 
frozen, with whipped cream. Another good menu 
of four Clam cocktail, served in 
glasses; scalloped crab meat served individually ; 
birds and apple and pineapple salad, with nuts 
served in a pineapple ; a dessert of jellied white 
grapes and bananas with whipped cream. 


courses is: 


notes invita- 


BRIDESMAID.—Write informal of 
tion, worded in the first person, such as: 


My peEAR Miss Wuite,—It will give me great 
pleasure if you will come to luncheon and go 
afterwards with me on Saturday 
afternoon, January the fourteenth. We will have 


to see 


luncheon at one o'clock. Il am asking Miss 
Black and all her bridesmaids, and hope to 
surely have you with us. 
Sincerely yours, 
The notes require an answer. It is not neces 


sary to have music at luncheons, nor favors. If 
you wish the latter, have bunches of violets that 
the guests may wear to the theatre. Put the 
place-card on top of the napkin, which should 


be folded in a fancy way and placed on the 
place-plate. No, do not have toasts for the 
bride; it will take too long and you will be 


obliged to start almost directly after the lunch 
eon for the theatre. If you wish a menu, write 
and I will send one. 


Mitprep.— A charming cotillon is one sup- 
posed to be danced as a tour of Europe. At first 
the favors are, for the girls, little travelling- 


baskets filled with candy; for the men, minia- 
ture dress-suit cases of candy. Each figure is 
supposed to be a stop at a different place. At 
Naples the favors are little mandolins and small 
guitars. At Lucerne Swiss chalets and wee auto 
mobiles are the favors. Cups and saucers and 
packages of cigarettes distinguish Vienna, and 
in Berlin small steins are distributed. For Paris 
the girls wear large hats trimmed with flowers, 
and the men have tiny bottles of champagne. For 
England miniature models of Lipton’s yacht are 
given, and when all are supposed to have reached 
(American -the final figure—American 
flags are waved. For each country the national 
air adapted to dance music is played. Alto- 
gether the dance is sure to be a very successful 
entertainment if carried out on these lines, and 
I advise you to try it by all means. You might 
eall it an “ international cotillon.” 


shores 


DovustruL.—The easiest way for a bride to 
notify her friends of her new address is to send 
to every one, far and near, “at home” cards 
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with the new address on them. These may be 
her visiting-cards with the address in one corner 
and the “at home” days and hours engraved 
above the address unostentatiously. Or she may 
send formally worded engraved “ at home ” cards 
larger than her ordinary visiting-cards, with “ at 
home” or “will be at home” engraved under 
her name, with the dates and hours and address. 
The former is the more usual way. <A married 
woman has her husband’s full name, in preference 
to his initials, engraved on her visiting-cards. 
During the first year or two of her married life 
she may use, if she wishes, cards engraved with 
her husband’s name, reading, 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Johnson, 
and these are often used afterwards; but the 
usual way is to have her husband’s cards en- 
graved separately and to leave these with her 


own. Her husband’s cards must be engraved ex 
actly as her own; the address may be omitted, 
however. They are, of course, much smaller than 
hers. 


MarGcaret D.—There is a recognized order for 
celebrating wedding anniversaries. The order is, 


first year, in paper; second, in cotton; third, in 
leather; fifth, wood; tenth, tin; fifteenth, crys- 
tal; twentieth, linen; twenty-fifth, silver; and 


fiftieth, gold. 


STICKLER.—Tuxedo or dinner coats may be 
worn at informal dinners, family dinners, and 
stag dinners. They are more worn in summer 
than in winter at dinners of both sexes, but they 
are informal dress, and at any kind of a dinner 
of ceremony a dress-coat should be worn. When 
ever one is in doubt about which to wear it is 
usually safe to give the preference to a dress 
coat. An opera hat is worn only with full even- 
ing dress. It may be worn at the theatre, opera, 
receptions, and on any evening occasion where it 
is more convenient to handle than a regular silk 


hat. The latter is worn in the evening for call 
ing, to dinners, ete. An opera hat is never used 


in the daytime, whereas a silk hat is used with 
a frock-coat. Wear a derby hat with a Tuxedo 
coat, or a straw hat in summer. At all times 
in the evening a dinner or Tuxedo coat is the 
proper costume for a gentleman. It is worn at 
home, in calling informally, and at any time 
after six o’clock when’ a full-dress suit is not 
required. Of course, for business calls one’s 
business clothes are sometimes most appropri 
ate; when must be a matter of judgment. 


Purpy.—-It is customary to give the organist 
at a church wedding not less than ten dollars 
and as much more as one can afford. The money 
may be sent in a check after the wedding by the 
bride’s father. I think you will find Mrs. Sher 
wood’s Manners and Social Usages what you 
want. 


It is published by Harper & Brothers. 
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Chafing dish cookery 


You may feel satisfied with your chafing dish successes, but 
unless you have used extract of beef, you have yet to secure 
that piquant flavor that is de rigeuer to the highest achievement 
of chafing dish cookery. 4{ send today for “Culinary Wrinkles” 
(free on request). 4j it will assist you in the clever use of the 
chafing dish. 4 it will tell you how to make dainty, toothsome 
dishes more apetizing and more digestible. 4 of course, in the 
ordinary use of the chafing dish extract of beef is not indispens- 
able, but why be conventional—why not do something that is 
not commonplace. {{ something that will add to the enjoyment 
of your dishes. €{ something that will dispel the horrors of late 
suppers. try extract of beef the next time and note the 
result. “| do not experiment but insist on 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 


the brand that is in demand. 4 sold by 
all druggists and grocers. 





ad 


IF YOU LIKE ASPARAGUS 


TRY 


~ASPAROX 


A conizination of Armour’s Fluid Beef and 
selected California Asparagus Juice. 


DELICIOUS TEMPTING 
APPETIZING 


FOR COOKING FOWL OR GAME 


A small quantity of Asparox used for basting game oi 
all kinds, chicken, etc., gives a delicious piquant flavor that 
can be obtained in no other w ay. 

As a hot drink one or two teaspoonfuls of Asparox in a 
cup of hot water with a half-ounce of milk or cream, and 
seasoned with salt and pepper, makes a most delicious drink 
With crotons it may be served as a course for luncheon. 

Asparox is packed in 4-0z. and 12-02. opal bottles and 
sold by all grocers. If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us 35c and we will deliver a 4-0z. bottle prepaid. 

sparox is served at all soda fountains 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago, 
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Fap.—Here are suggestions for the 
Shakespeare conundrum party. What well-known 
quotation might a Christian Scientist use in 
advising a sick person? ins.—* Throw physic 
to the dogs.” What quotation might be used 
of two dear friends who belong to rival literary 


some 


clubs. ins.—* Clubs cannot part them” (“ As 
You Like It”). What quotation from * Hamlet ” 
describes cutting down a big tree? Ans.—* The 


hue (hew) of resolution.” What famous quota 


tion applies to a man who keeps a dyeing estab 


lishment, but has not put up a sign? ins. 

“He dies and makes no sign” (“ Henry VI.’). 
What evidence have we that Hamlet wd a great 
deal of writing ins.—He says, “ *Tis not alone 
my inky cloak, good mother.” What title of a 
play applies to a mother’s darling who turns 
out badly? ins.—* Love’s Labor Lost.” How 
does a dressmaker’s mirror resemble part of 
Ophelia’s description of Hamlet? ins. It is 
“the glass of fashion.” These will give you 
the help you need, I hope. Have the partners 
for supper find each other by matching cards 


which bear the names of Shakespeare’s heroes 


and heroines, and give as prizes good photo- 
graphs of Ellen Terry and Irving. 
ForMALITY.—Here is a ceremonious form for 


the card-party and shower invitation: 


Miss Tubbs 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Smith’s company 
on Tuesday evening, January the tenth 


from eight until ten o’clock 
at a card-party end handkerchief shower 
in honor of 
Miss Brown. 







An informal note would read: 


My peAR Miss Smitrn.—It will give me great 
pleasure if you will come to a ecard party and 


handkerchief shower that I am giving on Tues 


day evening, ete., for Miss Brown. Hoping that 
you have no engagement for that time and will 
be able to be with us, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Either of these forms will be correct for the 


invitation 


have a 
rooms 


SU BURBANITE. You can 
Japanese tea. Decorate the paper 
flowers and Japanese fans, lanterns, ete. 
Have the girls wear Japanese costumes, and have 
the tea from a table with all the tea 
articles complete. if vou ean get the little 
cups without handles, so much the better. Have, 
too, cherry-blossom ice, so called, which you can 
make like any ice, with a pink coloring. Serve 
this with thin wafers, and besides serve candied 
ginger, stuffed dates, figs. and the other sweets 
peculiar to Japan. It will add to the fun of 


very 
with 
screens, 


pretty 


served 
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the entertainment to have kind of a con- 
test. You can pass about prints of famous Jap- 
anese people or places and ask for the names; 
you can ask for a short history of the present 
war—its causes and battles and events—and give 
a prize for the best one: you can have extracts 
read from Japanese writers, translated, or from 
writers about Japan, and you can have prizes 
which are in keeping with the idea of the enter- 
tainment. Burn pastiles in the rooms and have 
it all as “ Japanese ” 


some 


as possible. 


Mrs. L. W. C.—It is 
her late husband’s 
read: 


for the widow to 
The cards should 


better 
use name. 
Mrs. Charles Holden Gray 
requests the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of her sister 
Mary Smith 
to 
John Williams 


on, ete. 


Mr. 


It is always a little awkward for a bride to walk 
up the aisle on the arm of her maid of honor. 
They may walk together, but not arm in arm. 
It will be better to write informal personal notes 
for the wedding supper than to the cards 
of invitation, as it will be a small, unceremonious 
affair. The notes should be written by the bride’s 
sister or in her name. The wedding veil is usu- 
ally worn over the face, at least until after the 
service, when it may be thrown back and worn off 
the face the bride walks down the aisle. It 
is quite correct to have the wedding-gifts shown, 
but there should be no cards with them. We are 
very glad to answer your questions now and any 
others you may wish to ask. 


send 


as 


CLUBWOMAN.—Whenever one is in perplexity 
about answering any kind of an invitation it is 
better to give the benefit of the doubt to an an- 


swer; it can never be very wrong, as it always 
shows thought for the hostess and appreciation 
of the invitation. I would say, in the instance 


you quote, that an answer to the invitation for 
a musicale would be correct. If no answer is 
required by the invitation—as you may find 
a card should be left in attending the function 
sent if one cannot attend. I am giving you 
the general rules under all circumstances of the 
kind, and they apply equally to the instance you 
quote. 

The giver of the entertainment, it seems. to me, 
was in no way bound to invite to a musicale at 
her own home the members of the club who were 
not on her visiting-list. and the mere fact of her 
having sent the invitation is equivalent to an 
invitation to call. It requires an after - call, 
whether you go or not, in my opinion, unless you 
definitely prefer not to have any social acquaint- 
ance with the woman in question. If so you may 
simply send your card and ignore the matter 
thereafter with propriety. 
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answered in these columns sox 


er reply 


too large to 


permit an earli Correspondents wishing 
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ner than two months from the 


an immediate answer should send a stamped envelope. 






time of their receipt The Bazax’s correspondence 


Questions 


hould contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


Mexico.--Your house, with its large central 
court surrounded by a veranda, and its encir- 
cling rooms, all in single file, is fascinating to 


one accustomed to the compact houses of the 


North. 

Your desire for an effect of coolness will be 
well carried out by papering the parlor and 
dining-room in two tones of green, the dining- 
room the darker of the two. Since both these 
rooms have the southern sun a cool effect is very 
desirable. Let the green be a cool silvery gray- 
green. Let the parlor be entirely green and 
white, with both green and white wicker furni- 
ture. Have curtains of green and white cre- 
tonne, and cover cushions for the chairs and 
window seat with the same. The window-seat 
cover itself may be of the green and white 
eretonne or of plain green linen. The portiéres 
should be of heavy coarsely woven green linen 


several shades darker than the paper. A_per- 
fectly plain moss-green rug for the floor will 
be beautiful, but there is a chance that if the 
floor itself were stained green it would be a lit- 
tle too much of the same color. A light stain 


would be appropriate. A bowl of brilliant red 
or yellow flowers should always add the neces- 
sary touch of rich color. 

Peacock tones would be beautiful in your din- 
ing-room with the green walls; raw-silk cur- 
tains of peacock blue for the high casement 
windows, shirred on a brass rod and hanging 
straight as you suggest, and a frieze, if you 


in the combined tones of blue 
is a frieze of peacocks them- 
beautiful. A blue and green 
white china will carry out the 


are able to get it, 
and green. There 
selves which is very 
rug and blue and 
effect. 

The hall on the other side of the parlor may 
have a soft old-blue paper in an invisible stripe 


or figure. Your old oak furniture will harmon- 
ize perfectly with it. It would hardly seem 
necessary to have many more articles of furni- 


ture with your black-oak settle, old Dutch chair, 
and armehair. A table and old chest might be 
added. 

With the dark red rug in the library a clear, 
cool old Oriental yellow paper, very little off 
the cream, will be effective. The mahogany fur- 
niture will carry out the scheme. The curtains 
should be of madras, with figures in deep rich 
reds and browns. The portiéres into the hall 
should be of plain dark red, either the heavy 


burlap linen or one of the mercerized cotton ma- 
terials so popular now. 
The bedroom next the 


library will be attractive 








in blue and white, a blue and white paper, a 
dark blue rug, and white muslin curtains ruf- 


fled and draped at the middle sash. The dress- 
ing-room adjoining it should be plain light blue 
with a touch of pink, and the bath-room blue 
and white. 

The next bedroom, in which you expect to have 
mahogany furniture, will be cool and dainty with 
either a white or a delicate gray satin-striped 
paper on the side wall, and a deep frieze of pink 
wild roses. The curtains should be of wild-rose 
pattern muslin, and the bed hangings the same. 
The bedroom with the oak furniture and win 
dows toward the northeast should have a_ yel- 
low and white flower paper with curtains of 
white muslin and bedspread of white over yellow. 

Either rustic, wicker, or bamboo furniture 
will be appropriate for the veranda or out-of 


doors sitting-room—a _ table, armchair, and 
couch. The rugs may be of jute or grass mat 
ting. 


San Francisco.—It is 
furnish a suite of 


always interesting to 
rooms. The problems are so 


much simpler than those of an entire house. 
Since your rooms have a southern exposure, how 
would you like a soft old-blue paper for your 


living-room, either plain or in two tones? The 


bedroom adjoining should then have one of the 
attractive old-blue and white papers, a white 


ground with an old-blue figure. There are many 


interesting and extremely artistic and original 
designs in these colors to be found just now. 


Either a plain dark blue porti@re or one of the 
blue and white woven “spreads” of our grand 
mothers’ will be effective between the rooms. 
The rugs in the bedroom should be blue and 
white, and those in the living-room very nearly 
plain dark blue; a slight mixture of rich dark 
Oriental wood browns, and a touch of 
mahogany with the blue would be very desirable. 
The curtains throughout may be of ruffled white 


colors, 


muslin. Nothing is prettier with old-blue. The 
paint must be white enamel. Have mahogany 
furniture in the living-room if possible, a li- 


brary table, a box couch with a blue and white 


or Bagdad cover, an upholstered easy-chair, some 
brown wicker chairs, bookeases, desk, and a 
few simple Sheraton or Chippendale straight 
chairs. 


The sereens may be covered either with plain 
blue burlap or with some of the blue and white 
Indian cottons. A scheme of this kind carried 
out in green and white would be equally ef- 
fective. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. F. B. C.—The paper for your living-room 
ind den should be either brown, terra-cotta, or a 
conventionalized figure in red and brown, the two 
colors soft and autumnal in tone. A rich brown 
ochre for the wall, plain in effect, with the 
rich reds, browns, and russet yellows of autumn 
foliage for the furnishings, would be beautiful 
and would harmonize with your tan, brown, and 
red rug. Since the living-room and den are 
practically one room they should be papered the 
same, with portiéres between in golden-brown 
or terra-cotta rep. The portiéres between the 
living-room and hall should be the same. The 
curtains at the high leaded-glass windows should 
have golden brown, terra-cotta, and old-yellow 
figures on a tan ground. They may be of madras 
or silk. Your oak furniture will harmonize 
perfectly with this scheme. 

The paper on the hall may be in tones of yel- 
low and brown ochre, mostly yellow. The mat- 
tress for the box seat should be covered with 
golden-brown corduroy and there should be pil- 
lows covered with both brown and yellow. The 
rug should be plain brown or brown and yel- 
low. The curtains may be golden-brown raw- 
silk or simply cream net. 

With the old-blue rug in the dining-room a 
tapestry paper in golden tan or yellow and blue 
will be more effective, in consideration of the 
northeastern exposure, than a plain old-blue. 
The portiéres may be dark brown like those on 
the other side of the hall, or old-blue madras cur- 
tains with a small old-blue figure will be at- 
tractive. 

My preference, without knowing definitely 
about the other furniture in the room, would be 
to have the piano under the casement windows 
in the den, and the large couch in the corner. 


Lrxcotn.—The one difficulty with your scheme 
is the use of a “deep rich blue” in a northwest 


room. I should much prefer either a green or 
a yellow. Could you not use a rich yellow ochre 
or new leather color for the lower two-thirds. 


and a tapestry in yellow, golden brown, and old- 
blue for the upper third? Dark blue is very 
much inclined to make a north room rather 
gloomy. 

With a scheme of this kind use an ochre madras 
curtain with figures in old-blue and brown. This 
scheme will harmonize perfectly with a plain 
green paper for the living-room as you suggest. 
Here a madras curtain with a small green figure 
or a perfectly plain ruffled net will be appro- 
priate. Between the two rooms either a plain 
dark rich blue portiére will be harmonious or 
one in the blue and green tapestry tones. There 
are cotton tapestries now which are very artistic 
in color and fairly durable. For the plain por- 
tiére one of the mercerized cottons will be found 
very satisfactory. The problem of the white 
paint and oak mantel T would settle by paint- 
ing the mantel. A Colonial mantel should be 
very beautiful painted white 
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DECORATION 


In the hall the foliage paper, either in browns 
and tans or in blues and greens, would be de- 
sirable. With a southern exposure the blue 
and green is supposed to be softer, but browns 
and tans are not necessarily very bright in 
effect. 

Green portiéres between the living-room and 
hall will be appropriate in either case. For the 
casement window on the stairs and for the othe 
window in the hall I would prefer a sheer silk 
curtain, hanging straight to the sill, either a 
rich yellow or a golden brown, with the yellow 
and brown scheme, possibly a pongee, or a 
two-toned apple silk. With the blue and green 
scheme a similar silk in those colors could be 
used. If you do not care for silk, plain net 
will be attractive. 

The rug for the living-room should be in tones 
of green, rich terra-cotta, and a little blue. 
Either the dark oak furniture or mahogany will 
be appropriate. I would prefer the mahogany 
with the white paint and Colonial mantel. 


Fumed oak is the lightest and warmest in 
tone. It is similar to walnut, a rich nut brown. 


Weathered oak is a cold brown, darker in tone 
than the fumed oak, but lighter than the Flemish 
and Antwerp oak, both of which are very near- 
ly black. 


Mrs. DovustruLt.—You do not tell me the ex 
posure of your rooms, nor do you indicate in 
any way the relative position of the dining-room 
Blue is appropriate only for southern rooms 
a dark blue for very bright rooms, an old-blue 
combined with white for rooms not quite as 
bright, and a paper with a white background ana 
Delft-blue figure if your room is not a very 
light one. 

If the lighting will admit of the dark blue, have 
either a plain dark blue paper or burlap for a 
dado and a tapestry paper in blue, Indian red, 
and tan above. The rug may be either plain 
dark blue or a combination of the same colors 
as the paper. There should be plain blue inner 
curtains with sash curtains of net. With this 
scheme the woodwork may be dark, either ma 
hogany or forest green, but with the other two 
it should be white enamel. With the old-blue 
or Delft-blue and white scheme the rug may be 
blue and white and the curtains simple white 
muslin. 

A soft gray-green will make an effective back- 
ground for your Indian things in the hall, and 
will also harmonize with the buff library and 
pink reception-room. The paper may be in two 
tones. Your stair carpet may be either plain 
dark green Wilton or a combination of deep 
rich Oriental tones harmonizing with your other 
rugs. The plain green seems preferable to me. 

If possible, remove your black-marble mantel 
and have a simple Colonial mantel, with a red- 
brick facing. and woodwork like that in the rest 
of the room. It will make a good combination 
of color with the furnishings suggested. 
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UNHEALTHY SKID ** PALMOLIVE”’ § 


About YOUR Skin 


A glance in your mirror shows you that the pores of your nose 
are larger than the pores of any other part of your face. Being 
larger they clog easier, and thus show to the eye what is taking 
place all over the face and body. When the pores clog, impurities 
form and unhealthy skin surely follows. 

Ordinary soap may take more or less dirt from the surface, but 


~~ PALMOLIVE 


is more than ordinary soap. It not only cleanses the surface but also 
the pores—and then it does more. It soothes and softens the skin 
with the Oil of the Palm in perfect combination with imported Olive 
Oil and Cocoa Butter—each being good alone, but far better together. 
In PALMOLIVE the secret of perfect blending has been found, mak- 
ing itthe most wonderful skin helpand cleanser science has produced. 

In the bath, and also the nursery, PALMOLIVE is extremely 
valuable—doing for the whole body what it does for the face— 
supplying in exact proportion the elements requisite to the health 
and perfect cleanliness of the skin. 

The worth of PALMOLIVE is inestimable, but the wonderful 
secret of making it brings the price to 10 cents a cake. 

Sold wherever soap is sold, or if you will send us the name of a 
dealer who does not keep it we will send you a cake for 10 cents and 
pay the postage, or, for 15 cents, to any point in Canada or Mexico. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, 330 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. J. C. B.—Both your photographs and 
your letter give me a very definite idea of your 
house. It is much easier to make suggestions 
when the conditions and requirements are clear- 
ly and systematically stated. I hope that you 
will succeed in carrying out the idea of 
“Rose Cottage” both inside and out. Very 
little land is required for a very effective rose- 
garden. 

For the outside woodwork of your house in 
combination with the cream-colored brick I would 
suggest olive green or dark green in place of 
the brown. 

In your parlor have an olive-green paper, a 
self-toned stripe or figure several tones lighter 
than the rug, but harmonizing with it. If pos- 
sible, combine with your Renaissance lace cur- 
tains some inner heavier hangings of olive green 
with a touch of wood brown and soft old-yel- 
low. This color combination should be used for 
the upholstery in silk or wool tapestry. The 
portiéres into the hall and dining-room may be 
of plain dark olive green, very nearly as dark 
as the rug. Your furniture seems to be placed 
a little too much at right angles, but possibly 
you have not indicated the exact positions of 
the different pieces. Can you not turn the 
piano across the corner somewhat? The leather- 
covered couch would be more in place in the li- 
brary unless you plan to make your parlor a 
parlor and living-room combined. In that case 
I would retain it. A couch covered with dark 
olive-green corduroy with soft springs and many 
pillows would be attractive in its place. 

Red is not a suitable color for a north room. 
It absorbs the light and darkens, instead of 
brightening, a room, except, of course, in the 
evening, when it is very bright and cozy. Why 
not keep your brown dado, and unite with it a 
paper rich in gleaming yellows, with a touch 
here and there of russet brown? Stain the 
woodwork like Flemish oak, to harmonize with 
the furniture, and have thin yellow silk curtains 
at the windows hanging only to the sill. These 
will brighten the room wonderfully. If this 
scheme with its combination of browns makes 
your “old-blue” rug out of key (it may and 
it may not), dispense with the brown dado and 
any trace of brown in the paper, having a pure 
rich yellow instead. Then the curtains should 
have touches of old-blue combined with the yel- 
low to draw the color scheme together. In this 
case the porti@éres between the rooms should be 
lined with old-blue next the dining-room. With 
the brown in combination, the brown portiéres 
will harmonize with both rooms without any 
necessity for lining. 

A blue and green forest or tapestry paper 
would be attractive in the hall. The two por- 
tiéres in the hall may be dark green. The hall 
paper should be the same up stairs and down. 
In your own room on the northwest, carrying 
out the general rose scheme suggested by you, 
with the red rug have a soft light green paper 
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in two tones, preferably a stripe with a broad 
frieze of pink roses. If possible, cut out the 
background of the frieze at the lower edge and 
allow the roses to droop naturally upon the side 
wall. In the small room for the babies, with 
its red rug, have a dainty rosebud paper, a 
graceful all-over design in garlands or festoons 
upon a white ground. My preference would be 
for white-enamel furniture instead of “ mission.” 
The “ mission ” seems too heavy for any bedroom, 
especially a child’s. The bedroom behind yours, 
facing toward the north, with its light green 
rug, could be in yellow and green—a white 
moiré-striped paper, with a still narrower stripe 
or figure of yellow poppies or small wild roses. 
The bird’s-eye maple furniture will carry out the 
scheme perfectly. For the bedroom on the east 
a plain old-rose paper will be effective. Here 
also I would prefer white or bird’s-eye maple 
furniture rather than the “mission.” With the 
black walnut furniture in the third-story bed- 
room have a perfectly plain yellow paper. 

The library on the third floor should be very 
interesting. Let the walls be either terra-cotta 
or dark sage green. Either color is a good back- 
ground for books and pictures. For the dormer 
windows, which open toward the room, have 
Oriental madras curtains which will hang only 
to the sill, having a pole or rod long enough to 
allow the curtain to be drawn back beyond the 
glass when the window is open. Japanese or 
Indian cotton curtains in brilliant colors would 
be interesting with green paper, either green 
and yellow or green and crimson. With the 
walls lined with bookcases, the “ mission” 
chairs, desk, and leather couch, and the window 
seat which you suggest, the room should be 
much more attractive than the one your hus- 
band is now using for his books. Cover the win- 
dow-seat mattress with dark green corduroy or 
red if the paper is red, and have brightly colored 
pillows harmonizing with your curtains. 


MAINE.—I would advise staining the two-thirds 
panelling in your southeast living-room either in 
forest green or in weathered oak. With it com- 
bine a paper in rich brown and green tones with 
a touch of copper red. A beamed ceiling in weath 
ered oak with a plain burlap in leather tones be- 
tween the beams would be beautiful with these 
walls: if you cannot afford to make this change 
in the ceiling, paper it with a plain cartridge- 
paper in the leather tones. Have inner draperies 
of either green or copper flax cloth with sash 
curtains of ruffled net. The rug should be rich 
in the copper tones, with a slight mixture of the 
other two colors. The large red brick fireplace 
will harmonize beautifully with this scheme, and 
the mahogany furniture as well. If in the future 
you have an opportunity to do your hall and 
dining-room over, I would suggest the plain rich 
leather tone for the hall and the green for the 
dining-room. Oriental rugs in soft tones will be 
charming with these colors. 
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bilities of Knox’s Gelatine as a delicious, economical and easily made 

dessert, and explain the purity of it—the purity that makes the vast 

difference between Knox’s Gelatine and the other kinds—there wouldn’t be 
a single pantry in the country without it. 

My valuable book of recipes, ‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty Pe -ople,’ " is 

the next best thing to a practical demonstration. I invite you to write for it. 


Ae I could only have a little talk with every housewife about the possi- 


KNOX’S GELATINE costs 15¢, (two for 25.) at your grocer’s, If you cannot get it 
from your grocer, send me his name and qe, in stamps and I will send you a copy of my 
recipe book. “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” and a sample package of Knox's 
Gelatine—enough to make a full pint of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 75 Knox Avenue, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 












could talk 


HE WOULD SAY: 


“Take Away That Baby Powder. 


Do not make my skin air-tight and water-tight, 
when nature intended that the most of my body 
impurities should be given off through it.” ee 
SPIM Soap will heal and soothe as no | SF /) 
powder ever did and cleanses and opens the J 
pores at the same time. What is true about ( A Va 
























babies, is true of you. Everybody will use 
SPIM Soap and SPIM Ointment when every- gS 
body knows about them. They have no real 
competitors. 

SPIM Soap and SPIM Ointment in the 
home will free it from hours of suffering and give a 
sense of cleanliness and comfort seldom experienced. 


We Will Send You. Free. 


our complete ‘‘Cheer-up” book telling all about Spim Soap and Spim Ointment. 
If you are unable to obtain Spim Soap or Spim Ointment immediately from your 
druggist, send us his name and address and we will sell you direct (postage pre- 


paid to any place in the United States or Canada), and for your trouble we will 
mail fees our el lab yrate album of ‘*‘ 400 Beautiful Babies.’’ The photo in this 
advertisement is ‘‘one of the 400.” The album is mailed free also for one wrapper 


of either Soap or Ointment purchased from your druggist. 


$500 in Cash Prizes for Beautiful Babies 


SEND FOR ENTRANCE BLANK AND PARTICULARS 


Spim Soap, 25c. Spim Ointment, 50c. 


Your money back if dissatished for any reason 


THE SPIM COMPANY (Chas. B. Knox, Pres. ) 
75 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


A. C.—The Boston brown bread you describe 
ean be made according to the following recipe : 

Mix two cups of Graham flour with one cup 
of corn-meal, adding a little salt. Stir in a 
tablespoonful of melted butter, a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a tablespoonful of boiling wa- 
ter, a half-cup of molasses, and enough milk to 
make a mixture of the consistency of cake bat- 
ter. Fill a greased mould about two-thirds full 
of this batter, fit the top on tightly, and steam 
for three hours. After turning the bread from 
the tin set in the oven for three or four minutes 
to dry the crust. 

For the gingerbread sift into 
a half-teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. Sift well together twice. Cream 
a half-cup of butter with a half-cup of powdered 
sugar, and when soft and 


a pint of flour 


smooth work in a 


gill of New Orleans molasses. Set the bowl con- 
taining the mixture at the side of the range, 
where it will warm slightly. When a little 
more than bloodwarm. beat very light. Whip 


in a half-teaspoonful of ground mace and cin 
namon mixed and a tablespoonful of ginger, then 
a well-beaten egg. Now stir in a gill of 
milk to which has been added a small half-tea- 
spoonful of baking-soda dissolved in a_ table 
spoonful of hot water. Last of all add the pre- 
pared flour, beat hard for a minute, and 
pour into pans, buttered. take in a 
steady oven. When done cut with a very sharp 
knife into squares. 


sweet 


very 
shallow 


Mrs. E. W. H.—To make Bar-le-Due jelly se- 
lect only perfect currants and those that are 


not quite ripe. 


used, 
they should be still very pale in color when gath- 
ered; if the white are used, pick them when they 


If the red currants are 


begin to grow translucent. Stem each currant, 
then each. This should be done with a 
fine quill toothpick, as. great care must be ex- 
ercised not to break the fruit. After all are 
seeded, weigh the fruit and allow sugar in the 
proportion of a pound and a half to each pound 
of currants. To each pound of sugar add a pint 
of water and put over the fire. When the sugar 
is all melted, clarify it, then bring it to a boil, 
and while it simmers gently put the fruit in 
carefully. Boil it up once, take it from the fire, 
and pour into jars. Set it, uncovered, in a cool 
dry room for a week, but keep it out of a strong 
light. At the end of the week seal it. 


seed 


Codfish in Ramekins.—Pick into bits enough 
cold boiled cod to make a pint of the flaked fish, 
freed of bones and bits of skin. Cook together in 
a saucepan two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
two of flour, and when they are blended pour 
upon them a gill of the liquor (chilled and skim- 
med) in which the cod was boiled, and a cup of 
milk to which a pinch of soda has been added. 
Stir to a smooth white sauce, add salt and pep- 
per to taste, a teaspoonful of minced parsley, a 
half- teaspoonful of onion juice, and a_ table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Remove the sauce from 
the fire, and beat it slowly into the yolks of two 


eggs; stir in the flaked fish, and turn it into 
buttered ramekins, sprinkle with buttered 
crumbs, and bake in a hot oven for fifteen 


minutes. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SEAMSTRESS.—Do not follow the 
fashion in any simple every-day dress. 


extreme of 
The more 
conservative styles are much more sure to remain 


good, and are, therefore, wisest for a suit which 
must be used for some time. The plain coat 
sleeve, rather full at the top, is the one which 
is to be most used next spring, apparently. 
ISABELLA.—Never sign a note or letter “ Sin- 


cerely,” “ Cordially,” or with any such word alone. 
\lways add “ Yours ” before or after the adverb. 
In these little points of correctness much of the 
finer evidence of culture is shown 


M. B. M.—You can buy some lace designs and 
patterns for fancy collars through the Bazar. 
For the benefit of our far-away readers, 


espe 
cially, we are making a point of supplying ane 
patterns, and the materials for making as well. 
Consult the cut-paper- pattern department of 
the Bazar each month and you will probably 
find what you want. 


RURAI 20UTE I think the Harpe r’s Cook- 
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Book Encyclopedia will supply the recipes you 
want. This is eminently practical, and so well 
indexed that you can find a recipe in a few sec 
onds without a tiresome hunt through the pages. 
\s to entertaining, the monthly articles by 
Josephine Grenier will give you many hints. We 
will gladly give you special advice, however, when 
you wish it. 


MatTrRON.—In the December 


3AZAR you will find 
an article on aprons. 


We can sell you the pat- 
tern of the cross-stitch embroidery, if you wish 
it, for the child’s apron. The pattern for the 
apron itself will be issued soon on the supple 
ment pattern sheet. 


Marta B.—You will find the underclothing you 
mention illustrated in this issue of the Bazar in 
the pattern supplement article. The patterns of 
the garments are given, and you can trace them 
from the sheet and have the edges stamped at 
any embroidery store, or you can make a simple 
scallop yourself. An easy way to do this is with 
a thimble. Draw around the edge half-way. 
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d2000 


IN PRIZES TO THE 


Most Popular Home Cooks 


A Great Voting Contest 























of women pride themselves on their ability to create good things to eat. Nothing has been of so much 
help to them in preparing delicious desserts, cakes, pies, puddings, etc., as Dunham's Original Shred Cocoanut To ascer 
tal A most 

a 





4 are the st popular home cooks, we offer $2000 cash, in a grand prize voting contest, starting immediately and 
] October 1st 1905 
First Prize, $ Second Prize, $200.00; Third Prize, $100.00; Fourth Prize, $50.00; Fifth Prize, $25.00; Twenty 
Prizes of $ each; Fifty Prizes of $5.00 each 
The popularit f the different contestants will be determined by the total number of votes cast for each during the 
contest In case two or more candidates receive the same number of votes, the prize money will be divided equally be 
tween them The seventy-five contestants receiving the greatest number of votes by October 1st will be the winners of 





the seventy-five grand prizes. Names of winners will be announced in the December Dunham's Cocoanut advertisements. 
Any woman may be a contestant 

The voting ballot consists of that part of the wrapper on a package of Dunham's Cocoanut 
bearing the Cocoanut cake trade mark. Simply write plainly the name and address of the 
woman for whom you wish to vote on the back of this part of the wrapper. This is impera- 
tive Ballots from sc packages will count as one vote each; 10c packages 2 votes; 20c pack- 
ages 4 votes; 40c packages 8 votes. No other kind of ballot will count Mail your ballots, 
postage fully paid, from time to time, at your convenience, and they will be credited to the 
contestants for whom they are cast. Fasten them together and state on a separate piece of 
paper how many you are sending 

Commence immediately and name your choice—name yourself or some friend whom you 
wish to help. Get your friends, your neighbors, and their friends interested. 




















SPECIAL AWARDS 


Three Special Awards (in addition to the Grand Prizes), will be made while the contest is 
in progress. The contestants in the Grand Contest will also have an opportunity of winning 





1905: First prize $100.00; Second prize $50.00 
of $5.00 each. 

2d Special A ward—$225.00 (divided in the same proportions as First Special Award) to the home 
cooks receiving the largest number of votes between March 15th and May rsth. Votes received on 
or previous to March 15th not counted in this Special Award 





3d Special Award —$225.00 (divided in the same proportions as First and Second Special Awards) to 
the home cooks receiving the largest number of votes between May 1sth and July rsth. Votes received 
on or previous to May 1sth not counted in this Special Award. 

These Special Awards will not interfere in any way with the Grand Contest, but are made in addition to the Grand 
Prizes to sustain interest in the Contest, and to enable those who for any reason are unable to remain in the Contest to 
Prizes in short term Contests. The Winners of the three Special Awards will be announced respectively 
September advertisements 0 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 


Now is the time to begin sending in your Ballots. The early beginners have a decided advantage in winning the first 
Special Awards of $225.00, and a good start means much in the winning of the Grand Prizes. If you want to know how 
voU can win a prize, send us your name and address on a postal and we will send you many suggestions of easy and 
sure methods of obtaining votes. : 

Watch subsequent Dunham’s Cocoanut advertisements for new developments in the Contest. Address 


DUNHAM’S COCOANUT CONTEST 
P. 0. BOX 1765 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


byt 





end, t 
in May, Jul 
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SOUTHERN’'S 
> PALM LIMITED 


\ 














, 
NEW YORK AND ST. AVGVSTINE 
This famous, luxurious train resumes service January oth for Season 1905 
Composed exclusively : Club, Dining Compartment, Drawing and Stateroom, Sleeping and Library 
and Observation Cars. Attached to this train is Drawing and Stateroom Sleeping Car to Aiken and 
Augusta. New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway: 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent 
S. H. HARDWICK, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Washington, D. C. W. H. TAYLOE, Gen, Pass. Agent. 
— : > 
A Cr eole Cook-Book 
ss | 
é 


“‘COOKING IN OLD CREOLE DAYS” 
By CELESTINE EUSTIS 
% 


| This book gives recipes for all of the 
| famous old Creole dishes, many of them 






If you use 
BEAR BRAND YARNS 
first, you'll save time— §| 
use them last and you'll 
recognize their Superior- 
ity, for they are Stand- 
ard in Quality, brilliant 
in color, elastic but # 
strong, durable and al- 
ways satisfying. 
Your dealer probably 


carries them: if not, 
write us at once 


| having never before appeared in print. 
| Explicit but clear directions are given 
| for their preparation. The book includes 
as well a number of quaint old Creole 
songs in praise of famous dishes. The 
recipes are also given in French. Charm- 
ingly illustrated. 


























Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Back 
$1.50 
% 


(imprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 








Bear Brand Yarn Migs. 
Dept. B-7, New York City. 
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We Will Pay 
500 Dollars 


For a New Shirtwaist 


Of any material, for any occasion or 


season, so long as the design 1s original: 





has a new idea in it. There are no other 
conditions of design. $500 for the most 
original: $300 for the second best. For 
full particulars see the current number 
of THe Lapigs’ HoME JourNaL; ob- 


tainable on any news-stand for 15 cents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Every woman 
who uses THE 
“PLEISHER” 

YARNS in knitting and crocheting 
has positive proof that they are de- 
pendable lofty 


They are dyed in a full 















in every way—even, 
and elastic. 
line of beautiful shades. A garment 
made of them will stand the test of 


wear and wash. 














Knitting Worsted 
Dresden Saxony 
Shetland Floss 
Cashmere Yarn 
Pamela Shetland 


Germantown Zephyr 
Spanish Worsted 
Ice Wool 

Shetland Zephyr 
Spiral Yarn 


Your dealer should carry them. 









Free Booklet, “A 
YARNS,” 


SHORT TALK ABOU1 
mailed upon request. 


‘FLEISHER’S KNITTING AND 
CROCHETING MANUAL” mailed for 
four tickets from The “‘ Fleisher’ Yarns 
and 3 cents for postage. It contains 
directions for making all the new-style 
and staple garments 


Ss. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, 
Department D, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE PERFECT 


CUSTOM.-FITTED CORSET 
Bi x nethg your Fittin rm < 


thigher than the store kind. St en h, yDaint y. Du L le, 
F ‘ll of Gra and ¢ fort. For slender and ut 


ieasure 








Roned throughout with ** Walehn,” the 
Frei io 1, * 
eden 1 the a 
The only Corse 
Send for lust 
set Dangers It will t r | 
LA LUETTE CORSET CO. s 
Custum Department 27 E. 224 St., New York City ; 
> 
Fr rom accidents, colds and : 
oo serious troubles by 
them free from 
drafts. Mrs. Webster's Fastene a _-- -p bedclothes on, so 
can’t be ~_ ked off. Saves cost in doctor’s bills, etc., many 
Cae & ve 2 for Bic. Circular, etc., FREE. Agents \ ited 
NION NOV. MFG. CO. Muscatine, Iowa 
WE TEAC CH 
YOU 
a oe 4 
oe any employme — at a oy e - ry, a 
etent nurse 
methods ir juates h iding g a6 pe tude rning g A 
salaries W: te > r free booklet, describing “five different purses, includ- 
ing special course for mothers. 
Chicago Correspondence Scheel « of Nursing, 821, 46 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Holiday Shopping by Mail 


Mrs. GERTRUDE F. HESS 


Purchasing Agent 
Hotel St. James, 109 W. 45th St., New York 


Shopping free of charge. Careful attention given to the se- | 
lection of Wedding Trousseaux, Ladies’ Evening Gowns, and : 
Street Costumes. Special values in fine furs. Estimates cheer- 
fully furnished. Circular and references on application. 


























For 15 cents you get 
all the necessary instruction. The 
Columbia Book of Yarns explains 
everything and shows pictures of 8O different 
articles. Worth $1, but costs only 15 cents—at 
your dealer’s or by mail—because it also tells why 
you should use COLUMBIA YARNS. Go farther 
than other yarns and are better too. 
Every skein of Columbia Yarns 
has a “ring-label"’ around it. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 
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CRYSTAL 
Domino 


Sold only in5 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appea 
vee like acluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect 
OU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN YOU 


SOLD 


Remember that each package bears the design of a ‘*‘ DO 
the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New 
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__. SUGAR 
o2 MEYERS @& ELDER. 


4? WALL ST. NEW YORK 


ES Ar ee i  eiieeatiadl 


A 
Triumph 
in 
Sugar 








ee 
Ib. sealed boxes! 


rance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. Every piece 
Whe eo You will be pleased the moment you open a box. 
AVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 


BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


MINO’’ MASK, ‘* DOMINO *’ STONES and the names of 
York). INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 








Stamped for 


a 





my > a ” fp | 
( cueisrt OVALS" RocaEsteR ” cHINA KILN *3O 





WHITE CHINA 
FOR DECORATORS 


Thelargest line of China and Dec 


orators’ Materials in America 
price positively lowest....... 
FREE, 56-page “ China Book™ (postage ). 


“ROCHESTER” NOVELT,-§ 


TRADE-MARK 
The most complete line of Wood Nove 
ties for Pyro Burning in the World. 
PRICE RIGHT—24-page Catalog FREE. 
GEO. W. DAVIS & CO., 
4856 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


American Beauty Koses from May to October 
for the Price of One Florist’s Bouquet if you 
grow them yourself—in your own garden. You can do 
it. Our free art booklet, “ The American Beauty Rose,” 
tellshow. Worth a good deal to the amateur gardener. 





( PYRO BURNING = : 
7x9, 35c. postpaid. RocuesteR pyteonae, V propete, | 


HELLER BROTHERS, 917 Main St.. New Castle, Indiana, 
Horid 


, s dargest growers of Ame? mw Beauty Roses, 











- Chocolates | 


and Confections ‘ 
Sold Everywhere 


Vfthwani Instantaneous Chocolate ° 
[= 


made instantly with boiling milk 


Srepren F. Whitman & Son, 1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED /842 
~~ 
€ 








Youd like 
my hand, 


wouldnt 
































If we play, let it be with clean cards.—Thackeray. 
Could anything be more exasper- 
ating or less excusable than grimy, 
discolored playing cards? Per- 
fect cards give perfect enjoyment. 


Con gress 
Cards src” 


have the elegance and style re- 
quired by the niceties of polite 
society. Club and Pictorial series, 
for Whist, Poker, Euchre, etc. 
Also Initial series (all letters of the 
alphabet). Smooth, satiny finish. 
65 designs. Gold and rich colors. 
Send us 50c. a pack for designs 
wanted. Illustrations of backs free. 


Two Grand Prizes, St. Louis, 1904. Highest awards, 
Buffalo, 1901; Paris, 1900: Chicago, 1893. 
Rules for all Card Games, 160 pages; Entertaining with 
Cards, 64 pages; Whist and Duplic ate Whist, 104 pages, 
each, paper, 10 cents; cloth. 25c. Vest Pocket editions — 
Cinch, Poker, Hearts, Pinochle, Skat, Bridge, Euchre, Fan 
Tan, Five Hundred, each, paper, 5 cents; cloth, 10 cents. 


We send all of above goods, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
if your dealer does not supply them. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Address Dept. 5, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
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LATEST ’MYVSIC FREI 


> ~=Send 


to WHITNEY-WARNEK 


for Their 48 Page Specimes 


Bo 


$1.00 POR ANY SIX ¢ 


Nellie Kelle 

Fare li, Nellie Mine 

pe ppalas narch tw tep; ‘Th 
THE WHITHEY-W 

Whitney-Warner Building 





“A delight 


THESE, 
THE TROUBADOUR 
Crossing the country ir 


a whit propriately named—t 


Withelmina — Superb concert Seminole vh e crackerjack Ind 
two ste; 
mar t ate} 

A-sa-ma—Sprightly two-step by sii ike a Satins A musica 
the author of Navaj fu efu 
Gertana— A fic ng Spar ns its name 
ish waltz that w foot T weate or — Waltzes with an ir 
s-tapping 
Moonlight Exquisite march Do own in Me shite Characteristic 
two-step serenade two-ste} re here 

If your dealer hasn't got them we will send them d t, postpaid 


POPULAR SONGS, $1.00 for any six, or 25¢, per single copy 
I'll Keep My Promise True, ba 
‘ waltz song 


ok of Musical Hits 





or 25. per single copy. 
Rubbles—A two-step very ay 
Ls The lod 





ript 





Dolly Dimple A march two-stey 


ud; Seminole, new I an ® ne hit 
Just a Li Ever / (fir 
g Van skee Girl, w s sett t! 
Troubade rds i mus are great, 
— PUBLISHING COMPANY 
280 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 










from beginning to end.” 


A WINTER 
| ON THE 
















It is reache dl 








| which form 


| York Central 


you about it. 








| 
PACIFIC COAST. 
| For an Eastern person there is noth- 
| ing quite so enjoyable asa winter 4 
the Pacific Coast, that country being 
ing the winter months f 


delightful dur 
from Southern California to Seattle. 
| vest from the East by the 
| NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 
| a part of all the great 
transcontinental routes. Any New 




















Ticket Agent will tell 
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The Woman of 


Refinement 


is as careful to-day of her papers 
as she is of her perfu mes. Badly 
chosen stationery is as strong a 
reflection on her good taste as 
would be a whiff of patchouli. 
Striking, yes; ultra, no—her 
papers must be. Then where 
draw the line? The 


Eaton-Hurlbut 
Writing Papers 


have already drawn it. They 
are high-grade, exclusive nov- 
elties in the very top notch of 
style. No need to ask, “Is 
that paper good form?” Look 
for the Eaton-Hurlbut trade- 
mark. ‘The better informed 
your dealer the prouder he is 
to show it. A booklet for every 
woman’s desk, “ The Gentle 
Art of Letter WwW riting,” ’ free for 
the name of your stationer. 


a 


Eaton-Hurisut Paper Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





were" oF 


Aa 


HAND-PAINTED CHINA Peo Wye ra Tr] 


Novelties; Burnt- we od Articles Painted and Carved; Tally, 
Menu, and PI! ace ( ards in original designs. Send for price-list. 


Mrs. JNO. T. WOODSON, 326 Cypress St., Abilene, Texas. 


\ HANDY HAT FASTENERS 


LADIES mail 25sec Stamps for Sample Pair. 
Dg Agents Wanted. Big Profits. Mfg. solely by 
FAIR MFG, COs 412 12thStreet, Racine, Wis. 


Thirty years of experience enables us to give 
your storekeeper the BEST QUALITY and VALUE 


Established 1874. 


() THE CASTLE Brat (0. 


: Manufacturers of the — 
"2 NEW MANHATTAN SKIRT BRAID 
AND DIAMOND PULL-BRAIDS. 
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MEXICAN DRAWN WORK 


As a special sample offer we se¢ a s-in. all-drawn 
doily worth ¢ for 3 ra aa n. hemstitched or 
fringed q ~~; worth 3 fo or 2oc., or both for 50e, 
t f not s hed. 7 us trated catal gue 
of Drawn Ww ‘iodine Rugs, Etc. FREE, 
The Francis E. Lester Co. 
Dept. 69 D. silla Park, N. Mex. 




















Poker 
Burning 


>| (On Wood and Leather) 

The most fascinat- 
ing kind of decora- 
tive work. Artistic 
results obtained 
quickly and easily. 
We have a com- 
plete line of pyro- 
graphic outfits and 
a large assortment of novel designs in wood, 
stamped or plain, ready for decoration, With a 


Closson Pyrographic Outfit 


any one can prod ice ata ti ifling yr cost the pop u- 
lar decorative pieces for which a high price is 
paid in the stores. Steins, book -racks, picture- 
frames, desk furnishings, plaques, etc., in quaint 


shapes and effective designs. 





Ww rite for illustrated catalogue (free) showing entire 
outhts ar rost one hundred wood novelties, stamped 
or plai n, ready tor etching 

A. B. CLOSSON, JR., & CO. 
110 West Fourth § St. Cincinnati, 0. | 








GEM AUTOMATIC MUSIC TURNER | 


slight movement of the player’s foot instantly turns = 


ic sheets The Gem Turner is a simple, inexpensive c 
trivance and i is an ornament to any piano. 
Descriptive 6 illustrated, sent upon request. 


ALEXIA MFG. COMPANY, 218 Washington St., Chicago 


_ CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge, 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 





KON S We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Se aN SS Silver, Silver-Plated Ping, Buttons or Med- 
m of all descriptions. Either of the two 


— port oe teareeir me 


ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figuresif not 
more than shown. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 
of designs. Satistaction guaranteed. 
Celluloid Buttons and on Badges at low 
prices. Special designs an r) estimates free. 


Bastian Bros.21M,S. Av, Rochester, N.Y. 16 ~ 








OD ea oe TE whl 
OMMUNITS © 
MSTICVER® 
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534 N. Fair Oaks 
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The Packard tone has a peculiarly 
tempting quality—mellow and lovely. You 
feel its charm. 

A musician’s 
piano 
Touch is as limpid and sympathetic 
as the tone is beautiful. Hear it! 


Catalogues and full information on request. We have an 
attractive offer for those wishing to own a really fine piano. 


The Packard Company, 
Dept. I, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





READ The Masquerader 


The most talked-of novel of the year 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD A HOME ? 


Do you want the best and the most for your money ? 


First write to 


FRANK C. BODINE, Architect 


Pasadena, Cal. 





A dainty little device to hang up small pic- 
tures, calendars, wreaths at windows, ))s' 
ers, draperies, cic., without gishguring 

wood or plaster-walis as does a tack 


MOORE PUSH- PINS (x 


solve the problem. You push them in with LY > 
your fingers. Made of fine steel and polished boa dy ps 
glass; strong and ornamental. At stationery, rf_4 
house-furnishing and photo-supply stores or iv LF } 
mailed prepaid for 10 cents per Packet of J)? 
» either size No. 1 like cut; size ‘ 4ef | 
No. 2 longer glass handle. Sey ? 


MOORE PUSH-PIN 00,1838. 11th St, Phila, Pa REF 7! 


j What We Have All Been Wanting! — 








8S, » Pama INSTRUC TION. 
o> VARIOUS 
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I illustrates a 
HARDANGER COLLAR. | yy 
Materials complete for mak- A * 

ing, Consisting of a 
\% Yard Congress Canvas “> s% 

% Sheins Estramadura Cotton ‘B> 
1 Skein Linen Thread %. 


pg ee os han, eS. 
Our New Book 


AND GITTERTYL 
By Miss MARIE KOCH 


It is the most complete work upon this subject ever pub 
lished 

The book contains 54 pages and over 50 half-tone designs 
of this embraidery, with full instructions for working each 


































EMBROIDERY 


Price, 25c. 


If you purchase the book we have 
some special offers to make you re- 
garding materials for working many 


pi ™, : of the illustrated pieces. 

iece. ; a 

rhe price of the book is 24e., which hardly pays for the Send for the Book to-day. : 
cost of printing and engraving—our object being to introduce /t’s only 25c. (coin, stamps or money order), sent postpaid 
this Danish and Norwegian embroidery. Miss Koch, who to any address in world. 


Tunak snd a pecounited authurke on Wardenate et | MILLER & RHOADS, Needlework Specialists 
Gittertyl work. i 519 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 





EP 
STS Sieeeenagen 


b444+44 
++4+4-44 


GITTERTYL SET. 
Materials complete for mak- 
ing, Consisting of 


\% Yard Glitertyl Filet 
\ | 6 Skeins Perlegarn 


\ 2 Needles 


Sent, postpaid, for 50e, 


Natlot Not tNot NettNot Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 














Unlimited comforts are provided on The 


California 
Limited 


Compartment Pullmans for those who 
seek seclusion; Observation Pullmans for 
those who wish to view the passing show; 
Buffet-smoking cars for those who enjoy 
club luxuries. 

Daily, Chicago to Los Angeles and * Frisco, 


through Southwest Land of Enchantment. 
Santa Fe All the Way. 


For pamphlet of the train and California trip book, address General Passenger Office, 
A. T. & S. F. Ry.. Chicago. 
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Home- Making 
A New Profession 


MAKING, as now taught in some of 
the colle; ranks a profession as 
truly as any occupation—it is greatest in 
numbers and greatest in its effect on the 

individual and on society. ‘‘As a man’s home 

such is his life.”’ 


OME- 


ves, as 


Che basis of this new profession is Hygiene— 
all that makes for health—personal hyg riene, 
healthful surroundings, healthful food, cooking, 
clothing, care of the sick, the right care of 
children, ete. Then comes the Economy of Liv- 
ing—true economy of time, effort and expendi- 


ture, system of work, household conveniences, 
the division of income, buying, household ac- 
counting,etc. Then, the Simple Life—living in 
a simple, rational and—most im- 


artistic way; 


portant—the Children, whose health, character, 
and final success in life is so largely determined 
by the home care and training 

Every woman who would like to have some- 
thing better than tradition, hear-say, and scraps 
of information as a — her life work will be 
interé din the Announcement of the American 
School a Househk id Economics which tells of 
the aatliiiaitadiae correspondence instruction 


nd advice viven by 


‘ profession of home-making.”’ 


rhis attractive, illustrated 48 - page book will be mailed free 
to any one sending a postcard or this note to the A. S. H. E., 
+A rA Chica ] 


Buys 'O) 8 ley A a. 
00 Gee 28. eee) 2 


\CORNNELLS 
Mas oleh 


It 
me tracl 


Recommended by 

> fatigued and nervous 

B he al es tore you. Produces 

i in Anemics, F oe lu ng and 

its, it is a valuable dietetic 

», aids digestion. 

rsing mothersand 

convalescents. Let us send you @ 

snugly packed case today. We pay ¢x- 
Pressage east of Mississippi River. 

CORNNELL & CO., Ogdensburg N. Y, 

REF.: Nat’l Bank of Ogdemsburg. 











A Beautiful Face 


All the Old Methods of secur 
ing beauty and ; t perfe ct Ce 

plexion are replaced by THE 
RUBBER COMPLEXION BULB 











It prevents and removes 
wrinkles, removes pimples, 
black-heads, fleshworms, 


makes skin soft, smooth and 
white. <A single southing ap- 
plic ation prod ices re 
markable results 
Black-heads in many 
instances are banished 

in a few minutes. The 


speed with which 

clears the come lexic 

is almost beyorn ~~ 

lief. N ») woman who owns one of these wonderful devices 
need have any further fear of wrinkles or black-heads. 


Always ready, nothing t to get out of order. 

The regular price is 50 cents. In order to introduce our catalog of other 
specialties we will send the Comp Bulb complete with full directions 
for only thirty-five cents, px cingueeid. Youcannot afford to miss this bargain. 


Address H. B. KRUEGER & CO., 155 Washington St., Chieago, Ill. 











prominent teachers of the | 
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The Peter Newell 
Illustrated Editions 


of 
Lewis Carroll’s Work 


Three sumptuous volumes, each illus- 
trated with forty full-page drawings 
by Peter Newell, and decorative bor- 
ders on every page. 


Alice in Wonderland 
Through the Looking-Glass 
The Hunting of the Snark 


and Other Poems 


Uniformly bound in White Vellum, with Title 
in Gold. Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, 
with over-cover in green and gold. Separate 
volumes in a box, each $3.00 we/, postage extra, 
Set of three volumes in a box, $9.00. 


Harper & oti =, Publishers, New York 











| 
| 


| The 


| 


| former 


A Keystone 
of Empire 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MAR- 
TYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS,” ETC. 
intimate of this 
anonymous writer with the Aus- 
trian court enables her to continue 
in this volume the entertaining 
recital of events known only to her. 
The Emperor is made the subject 
of the book, but anecdotes and 
incidents concerning the late Em- 
press are related, as in the author's 
volume. 


association 


Illustrated from Private Drawings and Photographs 
Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, 
Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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THIS DILLOW 


TOP AND BACK FREE ! 
NEWEST DESIGNS 
Qe ready to embroider- 


purchase RICHARDSON’S EMBROIDERY SILKS jexntet7* 






















We will send free and postpaid this handsome Pillow Top, tinted in colors, including Back, size 22x22 
inches, if you will send us 24c to pay the cost of six skeins of Silk. The regular price of Richardson's 
Embroidery Silks is 4c per skein, and we are making you this exceptional offer because we guarantee 
Richardson's Silks to be the best and want vou to know that they are the best. 

We will also include “vee a complete Diagram Lesson, by our expert Japanese Embroiderer. In 
this Lesson every stitch is numbered, making it perfectly simple for anyone to follow instructions. 


Toe Gusices’ CARNATION No. 76 JACK ROSE No. 77 = NASTURTIUM No. 78 


Send twelve 2c stamps, (24cents) stating design desired, get six skeins Richardson Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk, a free tinted Pillow Top and Back and Diagram Lesson. Do it now. Address envelope to 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept, 77, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





























> — 
THE 
a a 
by WONDERFUL 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Author of “ Monsieur Beaucaire,” etc. 
TRANSPOSING 
That the author of ‘‘ Monsieur Beau- KEY BOARD 
caire”’ could write ‘‘Cherry”’ argues 
well for his versatility, and that any . 
: one at all could write ‘‘Cherry’”’ proves ’ on the 
a sense of humor as subtle and re- PLavs x Any Key 


strained as it is delightful. The 


story is related by one Sudgeberry, APOLLO PIANO 


a young man of a century ago, who 


_ is completing a course of study at PI AYERS 


Nassau Hall,”’ in Princeton, and 


the romance that he tells is that of Enables a performer to play an accompani- 
an unusually pretty girl with a more poate abe any voice or instrument in any key 
than nimble wit. She is by far Mr. 





Tarkington’s most attractive heroine. IT DOUBLES THE VALUE 
The story of her courtship is clever OF THE PIANO PLAYER 
comedy of a high order. 


Illustrated in Color by A. I. Keller. Title-page and | THE APOLLO CONCERT GRAND PLAYER 
End Papers in Colors. Decorated Chapter Heads | Has a range of 88 notes or the entire key 
and Tail Pieces. Ornamented Gap Cloth, Gilt board of the piano. 

Top, Uncut Edges, - - - - - $1 25 | SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET TO THE MANUFACTURERS 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 
401 West Madison St., Chicago 

















HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. | 
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s New Juvenile Books 


Harper 











LONDON MEWS By Catharine Janvier 


This quaintly designed and cleverly illustrated book contains a protusion of pictures and 
verses about cats, Catharine Janvier has exploited pussy life from a novel point of view 
which will please the little folks. The rhymes are illustrated in colors by the author. 


Oblong 4to, $1.50 net 


THE SON OF LIGHT HORSE HARRY By James Barnes 


The story follows General Robert E, Lee from the time of his boyhood through West 
Point and the Mexican War, practically ending with the beginning of the Civil War. It 
is distinctly a boy’s story of adventure, of which the history 1s accurate, 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 
THE BLUE DRAGON By Kirk Munroe 


Kirk Munroe went to China especially to write this book of adventure and travel for boys, 
The heroes are an American boy and a Chinese boy who become fast friends at an American 
school. Later the scene is transferred to China, and the siege of the foreign legations at 
Pekin plays an important part in the narrative. 


Illustrated. “Post 8vo, $1.25 
THE ADVENTURES OF BUFFALO BILL By Col. W. F. Cody 


(Buffalo Bill) 
Buffalo Bill, for years one of the best-loved heroes of boys, here writes of his own adventures 
—his early life at Fort Leavenworth, scouting on the plains, and fighting with Indians, 


(Harper's Young People Series)  |\hustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


CAPTURED BY THE NAVAJOS By Capt. Charles A. Curtis 


A story of the exciting adventures of two boys who accompany a regiment on its campaign 
against the Navajo Indians in New Mexico. Captain Curtis has been an Indian fighter, and 
writes from a full knowledge of his subject. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50 
IN CAMP AT BEAR POND By Henry Edward Rood 


A rattling good story of the adventures of two boys who spend a month camping-out in 
the woods in the bear country of Pennsylvania, The book contains a great deal of wood- 
craft, in which boys always delight, and exact information as to tents, utensils, and tools 
necessary for camping-out. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 
RIVERLAND By Robert W. Chambers 


This delightful book tells about the animais living in and around the streams, and the 
same attractive plan is followed as in Mr. Chambers’s “ Orchard-land ™ and “ Outdoorland.” 
Miss Green's pictures alone insure a wide popularity for the volume. 


With 8 Full-page Colored Illustrations by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Square 8vo, $1.50 net 


JOSEPHINE By Ellen Douglas Deland 


“Jo and Georgie,” although their names sound like boys’, are two little girls who go to 
live with an uncle in the East. What befell them in their new home, and how they won 
their way into every one’s heart, is a charming tale that all girls will like. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 


LITTLE PRECIOUS By Gertrude Smith 


Every child who has read the “ Lovable Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe” will be eager to 
know what new adventures these delightful little people next experience, In this story Janey 
goes on a long trip with her parents to California, where she is later joined by Josey and Joe, 


With 15 Full-page Colored Illustrations. Square 8vo, $1.30 net 
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One of my Fans would certainly be an ideal 


HOLIDAY, BIRTHDAY OR WEDDING GIFT 


My importation contains Fans from Paris, Madrid, Vienna and Japan, from 
the inexpensive to the rarest. 

My artistically illustrated catalogue will be sent to any address free. 

I amthe ONLY importer selling Fans exclusively by mail. Will cheerfully 
refund money if any Fan is not as represented. 


OF, Se ey © On Oe et re 


220 BROADWAY FANS 


To any one sending me this advertisement, | will send free a daintily bound copy of my “Little Stories of Historic Fans 


NEW YORK. 
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MARK CWATID’S 
Six Funniest Books 


PON Tom Sawyer 


Innocents Abroad—Vol. 1 
Innocents Abroad—Vol. 2 
Pudd’nhead Wilson 
Roughing It—Vol. 1 
Roughing It—Vol. 2 


“Life on the Mississippi,” by Mark 
Twain, may be substituted for any one 
of the above books. It is bound the same 


ARK TWAIN needs no introduction to American readers. He has to- 


Ramiday perhaps the largest audience of any living writer. His literary 


wemactivity has covered a period of over forty years, during which a 
numerous succession of humorists have enjoyed a brief popularity and dis- 
appeared, leaving hardly a memory behind. The stories selected for pub- 
2 
2 


lication in this uniform edition of Mark Twain's Funniest Books reveal his 


most characteristic touch on a vast variety of subjects. 


THEIR HUMOR IS IRRESISTIBLE 


The set contains six beautiful volumes. The books are printed on paper 
made especially for this edition. The pages are unusually large, clear, and 
easy to read—printed from a special set of plates. There are 18 full-page 
illustrations by representative artists. The volumes are handsomely bound 
in a special quality of silk-finished cloth, with gilt tops, untrimmed edges, and 
gold cover decorations. 


THEY ARE WORTH READING TWICE 
Our Offer We will send you the entire set of six volumes, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach 


you, send them back at our expense,and we will return the $1.00. If vou do like them, 
send us $1.00 every month for 11 months. In order to keep you in touch with us during 
these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter vou as a sub- 
scriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER'S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


In writing, state which periodical you want. 


Karper § Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, hew York City 





